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Like Toasted Nuts 


Like Fairy Wafers 


Two Royal Foods 


Prof. Anderson’s Inventions—Grains Exploded by Steam 
Puffed to Eight Times Normal Size 


One is durum wheat, selected kernels. One is white, 
plump, luscious rice. 

The grains are sealed up in bronze-steel guns. Then 
the guns are revolved for sixty minutes in a heat of 
550 degrees. 

Thus the moisture in the grain is converted to steam, 
and brought to terrific pressure. 
are unsealed, and the steam explodes. Every food 
granule is blasted to pieces, so that digestion acts 
instantly. 

The grains which shoot out are eight times normal 
size. They are crisp and brown and porous. Yet the 
coats of the grain are unbroken. | 

Never were cereals made half so enticing—never half 
so digestible—as these gigantic grains. 

We conducted a lunch room in the heart of New 


Suddenly the guns . 


York when Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice were new. 
And we watched hundreds of people, day after day, flock 
there to get these foods. 

Since then we have seen the home demand grow 
until 20,000,000 dishes are now consumed monthly. 

Every two minutes, night and day, a gun filled with 
these foods is exploded. 

This appeal is directed to you who don’t know 
them—you who don’t know what you’ve missed. 

We ask you to buy just one package of each. Serve 
them in one of the ways we suggest. Do it now—on 
the verge of hot weather—for these are the summer 
foods. 

One dish will tell the whole story. It will open 
the way to endless meals, more delightful than any 
without it. 


Seven Ways to Serve 


For breakfast, serve Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice with sugar and cream, 
like any other cereal. 

Or mix the Wheat and the Rice 
together. Some folks like the 
blended foods better than either. 

Or mix the puffed grains with 
your berries. They go well with the 
tart of fruit. 


For luncheon or supper, serve 


| Puffed Wheat, 10c | 


like crackers in a bowl of milk. The 
puffed grains are crisper than crack- 
ers, and four times as porous as 
bread. They are whole-grain foods. 

For dinner, use Puffed Rice as a 
garnish to ice cream. “Twill sug- 
gest to you toasted nuts. 

Use Puffed Rice in candy mak- 
ing—just as you might use nuts. 
Directions on the package. 

Between meals, children like to 
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eat the puffed grains dry, sprinkled 
with a little salt. Boys like to have 
a pocketful at play. The puffed 
grains are ideal for between-meal 
foods, for nothing else so easily 
digests. 

These two distinct foods, served 
in these many ways, offer a wide 
variety. Telephone your grocer for 
a package of each and try some of 
these suggestions. 


| Puffed Rice, 15c | 


The Quaker Oats Company—sole Makers 
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Comparisons 
That Are Not Odious 


A little later we may try to prophesy 
what the South will have accomplished 
—what will have been her commercial 
expansion—by 1935. 

You naturally inquire to know what 
the South has accomplished or how 
much she has grown in the past 25 or 50 
years. In other words you want to know 
on what figures and facts is based the 
optimism of the New South. 

One little fact of today first, then 
we ll jump back 50 years to a compari- 
son that will prove not only interesting 
but amazing—yes, amazing and thrill- 
ing! But, first— 

Here is a recent report of the South- 
ern Railway covering the fiscal year 
ending June,1910. During the twelve 
months previous to that date the South- 
ern Railway hauled TWENTY-TWO 


MILLION, one hundred and thirty- 
three thousand tons of freight. 

And of that amount there were pro- 
duced in the South nearly FIFTEEN 
MILLIONS of Tons. That is, THE 
SOUTH PRODUCED MORE THAN 
70% OF THE SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY’S TONNAGE in those twelve 


months. 


Fifty years ago the total popula- 
tion of the United States was 31,433,- 
822; TODAY THE POPULATION 
OF THE SOUTH IS MORE 


THAN 28,000,000. 


Fifty years ago the total capital in 
manufactures in the United States was 
$1,009,855,715; TODAY THE CAP- 
ITAL IN MANUFACTURES IN 
THE SOUTH IS $2,214,000,000. 


Fifty years ago the value of all the 
products of manufactures in the United 
States was $1,885,861,676; TODAY 
THE VALUE OF THE PROD- 
UCTS OF SOUTHERN MANU- 
FACTURES IS $2,770,000,000. 

Fifty years ago the annual output 
of pig iron in the United States was 


987,759 tons; LAST YEAR THE 
SOUTH MADE 3,800,000 TONS 
OF PIG IRON. 


Fifty years ago the value of all the agricultural 
crops in the United States was $1,750,000,000; 
LAST YEAR THE SOUTH PRODUCED 
AGRICULTURAL CROPS TO THE VALUE 
OF $2,550,000,000. 

Fifty years ago the entire United States pro- 
duced 830,452,000 bushels of corn; LAST 
YEAR THE SOUTH PRODUCED 735,829,- 
000 BUSHELS OF CORN. 

Filty years ago there were mined in the 
United States 14,610,042 tons of coal; LAST 
YEAR THE SOUTH MINED ONE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTEEN MILLION, SIX 
HUNDRED THOUSAND TONS OF COAL. 

Fifty years ago there were 2,514,282 tons 
of iron ore mined in the United States; LAST 
YEAR THERE WERE MINED IN THE 
SOUTH SEVEN MILLION tons of iron ore. 


Equally startling are comparisons that could 

made along other lines. Here are just a few: 

Fifty years ago the total railroad mileage in 
the United States was 30,794 miles; THE 
SOUTH’S RAILROAD MILEAGE TODAY IS 
70,000 MILES. 

Fifty year ago the total expenditure for com- 
mon schools in the United States was $22,548,- 
519; LAST YEAR THE SOUTH SPENT 
» IN HER COMMON SCHOOLS $56,000,000. 

Fifty years ago the value of the exports (in. 
cluding specie) from the United States was $373, 
000,000 ; LAST YEAR THE SOUTH'’S EX- 
PORTS WERE VALUED AT $650,000,000. 

Please read carefully — 

Fifty years ago the bank deposits of the 
United States totaled $253,802,129; LAST 
YEAR THE SOUTH’S BANKS HAD IN DE- 
POSITS ONE BILLION, THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION DOLLARS. 

And finally— 

Fifty years ago the true value of property in 
the United States was $16,159,616,068; TO- 
DAY THE TRUE VALUE OF PROPERTY IN 
THE SOUTH IS TWENTY-ONE BILLION, 
FIVE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS. 


Don’t think the foregoing figures are all the 
ata at hand about the South's dazzling 
rowth. Write us if you want more. Uncle 

Renis Home Magazine is published in the 

heart of the South. 


Sunny South Publishing Company 
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MR. FREDERICK FAYRAM, who for | 
sixteen years was general manager i 
of “The Housekeeper,” has purchased 
- an interest in and. has been elected 
President and General Manager of i 
the Sunny South Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Uncle Remus’s 
Home Magazine. | 


MR. JULIAN HARRIS, as heretofore, 
will be the Editor. 


As soon as additional machinery 


permanently enlarged, special fea- 
tures added, and it will otherwise be 
greatly improved. 


We are happy in making the fore- 
going announcement to our friends. 
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| By Chemical Analysis. 
| By the Soft Soap Test | 
| and in practical use 
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PEARLINE will find SOPADE 


the greatest known Water Softener. 


If your grocer does not keep 
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The car you 
ought to have 
at the price you 
ought to pay— 


Silent 
as the Foot 
of Time 
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Mitchell Six $2250.00 —— | 
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GREETING to the SOUTH 


THE MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR COMPANY 


Establishes a Branch at Atlanta, 316 Peachtree Street 


TO LOOK AFTER ITS SOUTHERN CUSTOMERS 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE that we have opened a Branch of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Company at Atlanta, Ga., and henceforth, 
q from that point, we will look after the interests of Mitchell Owners in the South. 
@ Our object in establishing this branch is to get in close personal touch with our many customers in this territory and to have an authorita- 
tive supply depot that is easy of access. 
@ The Atlanta Branch will be perfectly equipped, not only with all the newest models-of Mitchell cars but also stocked with an unlimited supply of 


repair parts, so that in case of need or emergency you may secure any part you want within 24 hours at the farthest. If any part of your Mitchell 
proves defective, it will be supplied without charge. This is part of the famous Mitchell Service which owners refer to as the powerful “Mitchell Asset.” 

Experts from the factory to have 

charge of the Atlanta Branch Company of the South and will leave nothing undone to keep Mitchell Owners satisfied and happy. 

Q The MITCHELL-LEWIS MOTOR COMPANY is composed of those men—and their descendants 

—who have been making the celebrated Mitchell Wagon for over 75 years. We do not believe there is a farmer in America who is not familiar 
with the Mitchell-Lewis wagon and the honorable policy of its makers which has become a proverb. 
@ This company manufactures three handsome automobile models—the 3 passenger Roadster at $1,200, which is made in two ways—one the 
regular roadster at $1,200 and the other with work-box body and double rumble seat at $1,250. “This car may be converted from a working car 
into a comfortable touring car in the twinkling of an eye. 
@ The Mitchell four passenger touring car, 30 horse-power, $1,250. 


@ The Mitchell Model T is a five passenger touring car of full thirty horse-power, at $1,500. 
@ The Mitchell Model S is a six cylinder, seven passenger touring car of full fifty horse-power, at $2,250. 


Q This Branch House at Atlanta will be manned by experts from the factory and will be under the direct 
supervision of the parent institution at Racine. In other words, it will be the Mitchell-Lewis Motor 


Full ‘ nalt ith @ Each of these cars comes to you fully equipped with top, magneto, five lamps, generator, horn, jack 
hs equipment included in the and complete set of tools, except the combination work and pleasure car. “These necessities are included 
list price. No extras to buy in the prices given above, so that you are not obliged to spend from $150 to $200 extra in equipment to 
put these cars in service. List prices as ordinarily given are misleading. They do not include this 
equipment but the Mitchell car when delivered to you is ready for instant service. 
@ Bear in mind also that these cars have ample tire equipment and have the full thirty horse-power at which they are rated. There are many 
cars, supposed to be in our class, that claim thirty horse-power, -when, as a matter of strict fact they have nothing near it. The subject of horse- 
power is treated rather carelessly in too many instances and we want you to be clear on this important point. 


@ In addition to all this is the now celebrated Mitchell-Service and the fact that scattered all through 
The celebrated MITCHELL SERVICE the South we have “Trouble Men” whose sole duty is to investigate complaints and look after your inter- 
a most important factor ests as soon as you become Mitchell Owners. ‘The Service guarantees you a new part for every part 


that proves defective and it beats the average guarantee to death. 
@ We invite Captains of Agricultural Industry to write us and get in personal touch with the Atlanta Branch. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 
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Advance 


Circular Parce, iy, M, SAE F.O. B. 


| 
No. 38 BRANCHES IN ATLANTA, DALLAS, PHILADELPHIA RACINE 
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The Secret of the Bayo 


WOMAN stood under a tall 
palmetto tree on the shore of 
Terra Cia Bay. This beauti- 
ful inlet on the southwestern 
coast of Florida lay as bright 
and still as a mirror in the 
glow of a semi-tropical dawn. A delicate flush lay on the eastern 
. sky, and the morning star, lustrous and pure, sparkled like a 
jewel in its rosy depths. A troop of pelicans were out in search of breakfast. 
Now and then one of their number, catching the gleam of an unwary fish, took a 
header into the waves and came forth shaking the spray from its wings; or per- 
chance with a fish caught crosswise in its powerful beak. Or at times a mullet 
leapt high from the still water, its body shining like silver in the early morning 
light. For one swift instant it floated in space, then fell with a resounding slap 
into the waves, its descent fol- 
lowed by a succession of shim- 
mering rings on the surface of 
the bay. 

But Rosa Nelson — the 
“woman who stood beneath the 
palmetto tree — seemed blind 
to the life and light around 
her. For many minutes she 
stared toward the glowing 
east, silent and motionless. 
Then, quite suddenly, a shadow 
swept her features. She 
dropped her face in her hands 
and burst into tears. For 
some time she gave way to 
passionate weeping, then grad- 
ually her sobs died away, and 
ended in quivering sighs. She 
raised her head. At the same 
instant the sun lifted its shin- 
ing orb above a dark line of 
trees across the bay. Its 
brightness smote the woman in 
the eyes, and lighted up her 
tear-stained face. 

Rosa Nelson was a primi- 


Wi 
pith 
KINAA 


. t 
tive creature, a child of toil, JIKAN aa 
or, as she called herself, “A "DN 


Florida Cracker”. She lived 
near to nature’s heart, and her 
religion was a very simple 
thing. 

As the glowing sun rose 
above the treetops, and shed 
glory over land and sea, it 
seemed to her, for the moment, 
like Divinity taking visible 
shape. She fell upon her knees 
and lifted her clasped hands 
toward the sky. 

: “O Lord,” she murmured 
in a half whisper, “have mercy 
on my child—my little Norma. 
Give her the white dress and 
pretty things her heart is pin- 
ing for. Let it come to pass 
somehow, O God. I pray not 
for myself, but for my child— 
my patient, little child!” 

j Her voice trailed off into 
silence and ended in a sigh. 
She rose to her feet somewhat 
unsteadily, and drew her hand 
across her eyes like one dazed. 

“I don’t know what ails me this morning,” she exclaimed with a shaking laugh. 


“I do believe I am going crazy. As if the good Lord thought of such as we, or 
what we wear.” j 


arc 


W 


She bent to her task | 
with a movement of | | 
unconscious strength 


While speaking, she moved swiftly to the water’s edge, sprang into a small 
boat, and pushed it from the shore. 

“I must hurry and catch them fish,” she muttered, “or the young uns wont 
have no breakfast.” 

A fresh breeze had arisen with the sun, ruffling the placid surface of the bay 
until the water flashed and sparkled as with the glow of innumerable jewels. A 
little sail boat floated in the distance like a feather driven by the wind. 

As Mrs. Nelson balanced herself lightly in the prow of the little dinghy, her 
sunbonnet fell back from her head; and as she swung her long boat pole from 
side to side with a movement of unconscious grace and strength, the little craft 
sped through the shallow water. The woman’s small, shapely head was beautifully 

š set upon a pair of perfect shoulders, and she stood lightly in the boat with the 
confidence of one who has lived upon the sea almost as much as upon the land, 
. her tall, commanding figure standing out like an etching against the morning light. 


By JOSEPHINE MALLARD 
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She was not in the first flush of youth. She 
was thirty-five years old and the mother of five 
children. Her skin, originally very fair, was 
now a clear nut brown, but the teeth that filled 
a mouth of generous size, were singularly white 
and flawless; her eyes had a hue like the blue- 
green color of the gulf waters, and her brown hair was here and there touched 
with the tawny hue the sunshine gives. 

A rustic bridge spanned a narrow channel, not far from the mainland, con- 
necting it with a low, wooded island. As Mrs. Nelson brought her dinghy beneath 
the bridge, she stooped to avoid the low lying timber, and, with a skillful twist of 
the paddle, send her little boat far out into the bayou. The small body of water 
lay dark and still, without a ripple on its glassy surface, except when one of the 
teeming mullet leaped unexpectedly into the air and came down again into the 
water with a resounding 
“flop”. The emerald green of 
the salt mango, with here and 
there the feathery crest of a 
palmetto, rising tall and 
straight out of the bushes, was 
reflected from the still lake as 
from the face of a mirror. 
The little boat glided out so 
quietly into the middle of the 
bayou that only an eagle, 
perched high in the branches 
of a dead pine, saw the human 
freight, and, spreading its 
broad wings, soared up into 
the fields of light until it 
looked no larger than a beetle. 

In these far Southern 
realms, removed from noises 
of the city, forest and bayou 
teemed with animal life. In 
the springtime, while the day 
was young, the birds held a 
mad revel, and filled the air 
with melody. The mocking- 
bird, maestro of Southern song 
birds, shook from his auda- 
cious little throat trills and 
TART ane quavers that were wonderful 
At pe A De to hear. 
| ate any > But Mrs. Nelson was as 
deaf to the matin song of the 
birds as she had been blind to 
the changing hues of the dawn. 
Her heart was filled with other 
things. Married at seventeen 
to a worthless husband, her 
life ever since had been one of 
unremitting toil. The oldest 
of her children was fourteen, 
and the youngest but a few 
months old. Devotion to this 
little brood was the absorbing 
passion of her life. It was the 
thought of her children and 
the privations they had to en- 
dure that had cast a cloud 
over the brightness of the 
morning and had shaken.her 
usually calm nature with a 

a storm of impotent grief. 

5 With a sigh, Mrs. Nelson 
cast her anchor overboard, 
and, seating herself comfort- 
ably in the boat, began to fish 

for “the young uns’ breakfast”. All the time she sat waiting quietly for a nibble, 
her mind dwelt upon domestic cares. To keep her children fed, clothed and at 
school, meant, under the circumstances, a continual struggle. Each day saw the 
grim fight against poverty renewed. Her husband, a great hulking fellow, six 
feet tall, was accounted the laziest man in Florida. Soon after his marriage he 
had suffered with a slight attack of rheumatism, and although it had been of the 
briefest duration, he had used it ever after as an excuse for avoiding even the 
lightest form of exercise. 

When a young girl, Mrs. Nelson had encircled this man with a halo entirely 
of her own making, and had married him in the face of some very frank advice. 
When the brief illusion ended she accepted her fate with boundless patience, and 
took up her daily tasks after the manner of a saint, who does penance for some 
early sin. She cut wood and drew water and toiled early and late, that her hus- 
band and children might be clothed and fed. Her husband’s indolence was 
accepted without a murmur. If inadvertently she requested him to do some light 
turn about the house, he would roar like an enraged lion. But the absorbing 
thought of Rosa Nelson’s life was for her children. For them no sacrifice seemed 
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too great, and each day she immolated herself upon the altar of common things. 
Her oldest child, a girl, was grave beyond her years. While her companions 
amused themselves in ways common to fourteen, Norma was ever at her mother’s 
side, assisting in every task. Early and late she toiled with a steadiness almost 
unnatural in one so young. It was for this child that the mother, realizing her 
helplessness to clothe her like other girls of her age, had suddenly burst into 
tears; and not knowing whither to turn, had given utterance to that half childish 
prayer, as she beheld the sun, like a great spirit of light, rise over the sea. Feel- 
ing somewhat ashamed, she had brushed away her tears and sprung into the 
dinghy and poled toward the bayou, where she hoped to find a breakfast for her 
hungry brood. 

But the bitter thoughts would not let her rest, and while she sat waiting for 
the fish, her mind turned to Norma, and the much needed clothing. She could 
not bear to think of the child being shamed among her schoolmates. The idea of 
her appearing at the school concert in the same faded frock that she had washed 
and patched, and patched and mended, so many times, rankled in the mother’s 
heart. Only the night before, she had come upon Norma, seated on the kitchen 
table beside a smoking lamp, wistfully gazing at the fashion plates in an old maga- 
zine. When the girl looked up and met her mother’s eyes she put the book hastily 
aside, but the mother had seen and understood. The thought of it even now 
brought a blur of tears to her 
eyes. It was hard even to see 
whether the cork bobbed on the 
surface, though something heavy 
seemed to drag upon her line. 
She stood up wondering what 
strange catch she had made, For 
a moment she thought it possible 
that the hook might have caught 
in a half buried ‘palmetto ` root. 
Finally, the resistance ceased to 
some extent, and she began to 
pull the heavy substance upward. 

‘As it rose above the surface 
her eyes opened wide with aston- 
ishment. It proved to be a man’s 
coat, heavy with water, and en- 
crusted with mud. For a full 
minute she gazed at her strange 
catch in mute surprise. Then she 
unfastened the hook and the 
water-soaked garment fell with a 
heavy thud into the canoe. As it 
did so a handful of bones fell 
from the loosened folds, while 
some small glittering object rolled 
across the bottom of the boat. 
Half in curiosity, half in fear, 
Mrs. Nelson picked it up and 
rinsed it in the clear water over 
the side of the boat. It was a 
plain gold ring in which she finally 
deciphered the single word “Miz- 
pah.” 

. To find these mysterious rel- 
ics, evidently belonging to some 
one who had gone down to death 
beneath the dark waters of the 
bayou, chilled Mrs. Nelson’s blood, 
and gave her a feeling of super- 
stitious awe. It was gruesome to 
discover these things on the end 
of her line in the silent morning 
hours, when one was all alone. 
With hands slightly trembling, 
Mrs. Nelson seized her paddle and 
the little boat sped over the water 
bearing her swiftly homeward. 

When she reached the dock, 
she carefully fastened her boat, 
leaving the water-soaked garments in the bottom. The finger ring, and several 
small fish that she had caught in the bayou, she carried home—the home that con- 
sisted of an unpainted dwelling of two or three rooms, set close to the ground, 
and half hidden by a luxuriant growth of guava trees. 

As Mrs. Nelson approached the steps she was greeted by the stentorian tones 
of her lord and master: 

“Rosie! Rosie!’ he roared, “where are you?” And as she appeared in the 
doorway, he continued in still louder tones: 

“Where the devil have ye been?” 

“Why, papa,” replied the woman mildly, “I’ve been out a-fishing. There 
wasn’t no meat for breakfast.” 

Nelson opened his mouth with a tremendous yawn. “Aint breakfast ready 
yet?” he growled. “Breakfast oughter been ready an hour ago.” 

But Mrs. Nelson’s mind was too much absorbed with her morning's adventure 
to heed his complaints. She held out the ring—glittering in the palm of hér hand— 
and, with eyes shining with excitement, told of her discovery. 

On this occasion she guessed pretty accurately that she could count on her 
husband for assistance. At her suggestion he would take the dinghy and search 
the bayou for what might remain of the luckless being who had evidently met 
his death in this secluded spot. Nelson’s tongue was the only active member of 
his body. Upon the rare occasions when he could be induced to carry a little fruit, 
or a few fish, into the village across the river, and offer them for sale, he would 
stand for hours upon the street corners discussing in a voice of thunder every- 
thing that could be dreamed of, from neighborhood gossip to the “Mistakes of 
Moses”. He would take to himself full credit for his wife’s discovery, and this 
remarkable adventure would furnish material for conversation sufficient to last 
for months. 

No time, therefore, was lost in searching the bayou, and when the evening 
shadows began to lengthen, the man and woman, bearing with them the relics 
found in the lake, walked down the rickety dock toward the dinghy that was to 
take them to the little town of Palmetto. The woman’s tall, fine figure moved in 
advance. With one arm she held her babe to her breast. The pretty little one 
gurgled and laughed with delight, as the mother bent her face above it and ten- 
derly responded to its prattle. 

When the husband and wife were seated at last in the canoe, Nelson thrust 
his fingers through his shock of black hair, and gave vent to a sound between a 
groan and a yawn, while upon the oars he cast a look of gloomy displeasure. 


She put the book hastily aside, but the mother had seen and understood. 
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“That confounded rheumatics,” he muttered; “my arm is that stiff I can 
hardly pull an oar.” 

With her shaw] and apron Mrs. Nelson made a nest for the babe near her 
feet. Then fitting the oars in their locks, she bent to her task with a movement of 
unconscious strength and grace. To the man opposite, she did not vouchsafe a 
glance, but she bent low over the child, each time with smiles and murmurs that 
set the little creature wild with delight. It kicked and crowed, and clutched at the 
mother’s hair, until it was soon flowing in bright waves over her shoulders. 

Nelson, who was as oblivious as a clod to the pretty tableau, sat and dozed in 
the stern of the boat. The cargo of the dinghy was light. It consisted merely of a 
cracker box containing some wet, muddy garments, a skull, and a handful of bones. 
In a small paper bag, Mrs. Nelson carried a tarnished watch and chain, and the 
ring in which she had deciphered the mysterious word, “Mizpah.” 

When the Nelsons reached Palmetto, they went to Marshal Enderly’s. He 
was an old Confederate soldier, and represented the dignity of the law in the little 
village. Mrs. Nelson he had known since her childhood, and there was more than 
one who declared she was the reason for his remaining a bachelor. However that 
may have been, he often sighed as he watched her brave fight against adversity and 
vowed that she deserved a better fate. With some difficulty he silenced Nelson 
(who was now wide awake, and without a touch of rheumatism), and heard from 
Mrs. Nelson, in a few words, the 
story of her discovery. Enderly 
listened with interest, and after a 
few minutes’ thought, inquired: 

“Do you remember a few 
years ago a gentleman who came 
from the North to Florida in 
search of health? He went about 
a good deal in a boat. One morn- 
ing the boat was found floating 
bottom upwards in the bayou; 
but the man was never found, 
though every effort was made, and 
I think, yes, I am sure, a reward 
was offered for the body. It 
seems he was subject to some sort 
of ‘spells’. Must have rowed up 
into the bayou, fallen overboard, 
and drowned without anyone ever 
knowing.” 

Enderly commended her for 
coming so promptly to report the 
discovery. He promised to write 
North at once, and investigate the 
matter; meanwhile he would keep 
the relics and let her know if he 
learned anything of interest. Hav- 
ing thus brought affairs to a con- 
clusion, as it seemed to Mrs. Nel- 
son, she went back home, and was 
soon so absorbed with her daily 
toil that the circumstances all but 
passed from her mind. Only one 
thing she could not forget, and 
that was the little white dress for 
Norma. She longed to see the 
slim figure clad in muslin with 
dainty bows of blue ribbon, until 
the wish resolved itself into an 
unspoken prayer. „Every time she 
thought of the child, sitting by 
the kitchen table, her wistful face 
bent over an old fashion plate, 
the mother’s heart ached, and hot 
tears blinded her eyes. 

Mrs. Nelson sat on the back 
steps one afternoon, trying to 
hold the baby on her lap and 
work buttonholes in a shirt at the 
same time, when the sound of 
wheels brought her to the front porch, the child on her arm, It was Mr. Enderly, 
who had driven up in his buggy. He sprang out quickly, and seized both of Mrs. 
Nelson’s hands. 

“Rosie,” he exclaimed joyously, “I have great news for you. The body that 
you discovered was really that of a wealthy man from New York, Mr. Walter 
Johnstone. There was a reward offered at the time for the remains. I think I 
mentioned this before. And then when his mother died there was a clause in her 
will, that if the body of her son was ever discovered the finder was to receive 
fifteen hundred dollars.” 

Mrs. Nelson sat down quietly, looking quite pale. “But—what have I done?” 
she stammered. “I do not like to take pay when I have really done nothing.” 

Fifteen hundred dollars seemed like a fortune to the woman, who all her life 
had known nothing but poverty. 

“But it is yours already,” insisted Enderly; “I deposited the money in the 
bank for you today and here is your bank book and some checks. I will show 
you how to fill them out.” 

Still pale, and looking somewhat dazed, the woman sat for a brief space in 
silence. Then a sudden light flashed across hér face and she looked up with 
beaming eyes. “Norma shall have her little white dress after all,” she said joy- 
ously; “and—and—” a blush suddenly dyed her sunbrowned cheek, “I thought it 
was foolish to pray for such a thing; but my heart was so full I just couldn’t help 
it. Surely God heard and answered my prayer in His own mysterious way.” 

The man cleared his throat several times before he spoke. “Dear soul! You 
are always thinking of others,” he answered gently. Then, placing a finger under 
the baby’s dimpled chin, he asked: “What’s her name, Rosie?” , 

She smiled down at the child tenderly. “I call her ‘Chub’,” she answered; 
“but I haven’t really named her yet.” 

They both laughed, for “chub” is a small fish peculiar to Florida waters. 

Mrs. Nelson suddenly remembered the name in the ring she had found. She 
turned upon Enderly earnestly. “What does ‘Mizpah’ mean?” she inquired. Mr. 
Enderly pondered for a moment and sought to recall his knowledge of Scripture, 
to which he thought the name somehow belonged. 

“Lemme see; lemme see,” he reflected; “why, I think it’s a woman’s name, 
and I believe it means, ‘God watch between us while we are separated’, or some- 
thing like that.” 

Mrs. Nelson looked down at the babe for awhile thoughtfully, then turned to 
Enderly with an air of inspired decision, “Yes, that’s her name now—Mizpah.” 


The Stone-Fishing of 


he “Snark” in the Society Islands 


Bora Bora By JACK LONDON 


T FIVE in the morning the conches began to blow. From all along 
the beach the eerie sounds arose, like the ancient voice of war, 
calling to the fishermen to arise and prepare to go forth. We 
on the Snark likewise arose, for there could be no sleep in that 
mad din of conches. Also we were going stone-fishing, though 
our preparations were few. 

Tautai-Taora is the name for stone-fishing, Tautai meaning 
a “fishing instrument”, and Taora meaning “thrown”. But tautai- 
taora in combination, means “stone-fishing”, for a stone is the instrument that is 
thrown. Stone-fishing is in reality a fish-drive, similar in principle to the rabbit- 
drive or a cattle-drive, though in the latter affairs drivers and driven operate in 
the same medium, while in the fish-drive the men must be in the air to breathe 

and the fish are driven through the water. It does not matter if the water is a 

hundred feet deep, the men, working on the surface, drive the fish just the same. 

This is the way it is done: The canoes form in line, one hundred to two hun- 
dred feet apart. In the bow of each canoe a man wields a stone, several pounds 
in weight, which is attached to a short rope. He merely smites the water with the 
stone, pulls up the stone, and smites again. He goes on smiting. In the stern of 
each canoe, another man paddles, driving the canoe ahead and at the same time 
keeping it in the formation. The line of canoes advances to meet a second line a 
mile or two away, the ends of the lines hurrying together to form a circle, the far 
edge of which is the shore. The circle begins to contract upon the shore, where 
the women, standing in a long row out into the sea, form a fence of legs, which 
serves to break any rushes of the frantic fish, At the right moment, when the 
circle is sufficiently small, a canoe dashes out from shore, dropping overboard a 
long screen of cocoanut leaves and encircling the circle, thus reinforcing the pali- 
sade of legs. Of course, the fishing is always done inside the reef in the lagoon. 

“Tres jolie,’ the gendarme said, after explain- 
ing by signs and gestures that thousands of fish 
would be caught, of all sizes, from minnows to sharks, 
and that the captured fishes would boil up and upon 
the very sand of the beach. 

It is a most successful method of fishing, while 
its nature is more that of an outing festival, rather 
than of a prosaic, food-getting task. Such fishing 
parties take place about once a month at Bora Bora, 
and it is a custom that has descended from old time. 
The man who originated it is not remembered. , They 
always did this thing. But one cannot help wonder- 
ing about that forgotten savage of the long ago, into 
whose mind first flashed this scheme of easy fishing, 
of catching huge quantities of fish without hook, net 
or spear. One thing about him we can know: he 
was a radical, And we can be sure that he was con- 
sidered feather-brained and anarchistic by his con- 
servative tribesmen. His difficulty was much greater 
than that of the modern inventor, who has to con- 
vince in advance only one or two capitalists. That 
early inventor had to convince his whole tribe in ad- 
vance, for without the co-operation of the whole 
tribe the device could not be tested. One can well 
imagine the nightly pow-wow-ings in that primitive 
world, when he called his comrades antiquated moss- 
backs, and they called him a fool, a freak, and a 
crank, and charged him with having come from Kan- 
sas. Heaven alone knows at what cost of gray hairs 
and expletives he must finally have succeeded in winning over a sufficient number 
to give his idea a trial. At any rate, the experiment succeeded. It stood the test 
of truth—it worked! And thereafter, we can be confident, there was no man to 
be found who did not know all along that it was going to work. 

Our good friends, Tehei and Bihaura, who were giving the fishing in our honor, 
had promised to come for us. We were down below when the call came from on 
deck that they were coming. We dashed up the companionway, to be over- 
whelmed by the sight of the Polynesian barge in which we were to ride. It was 
a long double-canoe, the canoes lashed together by timbers with an interval of 
water between, and the whole decorated with flowers and golden grasses. A dozen 
flower-crowned Amazons were at the paddles, while at the stern of each canoe was 
a strapping steersman. All were garlanded with gold, and crimson, and orange 
flowers, while each wore about the hips a scarlet pareu. There were flowers every- 
where, flowers, flowers, flowers without end. The whole thing was an orgy of 
color. On the platform forward, resting on the bows of the canoe, Tehei and 
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The Stone-thrower 


Bihaura were dancing. All 
voices were raised in a wild 
song of greeting. 

Three times they circled 
the Snark before coming 
alongside to take Charmian 
and me on board. Then it 
was away for the fishing 
grounds, a five-mile paddle 
dead to windward. “Every- 
body is jolly in Bora Bora,” 
is the saying throughout the 
Society Islands, and we cer- 
tainly found everybody jolly. 
Canoe songs, shark songs, 
and fishing songs were sung 
to the dipping of the pad- 
dles, all joining in on the 
swinging choruses. Once in 
a while the cry “Mao!” was 
raised, whereupon all strain- 
ed like mad at the paddles. 
Mao is shark, and when the 
big, deep-sea tigers appear, 
the natives paddle for dear 
life for the shore, knowing 
full well the danger they run 
of having their frail canoes 
overturned and of being de- 
voured. Of course, in our 
case there were no sharks, 
but the cry of mao was used to incite them to paddle with as much energy as if 
a shark were really after them. Hoé! Hoé! was another cry that made us foam 
through the water. . 

On the platform Tehei and Bihaura danced, accompanied by songs and cho- 
ruses or by rythmic hand-clappings. At other times a musical knocking of the 
paddles against the sides of the canoes marked the accent. A young girl dropped 
her paddle, leaped to the platform, and danced a hula, in the midst of which, still 
dancing, she swayed and bent and imprinted on our cheeks the kiss of welcome. 
Some of the songs, or himines, were religious, and they were especially beautiful, 
the deep basses of the men mingling with the altos and thin sopranos of the women 
and forming a combination of sound that irresistibly reminded one of an organ. 
In fact, “Kanaka organ” is the scoffer’s description of the himine. On the other 
hand, some of the chants were very barbaric, having come down from pre-Chris- 
tian times. 


A native South Sea Island missionary, in what he 
considers correct clerical garb 


All the Fish Belong to Guest of Honor 


ND so, singing, dancing, paddling, these joyous Polynesians took us to the 
fishing. The gendarme, who is the French ruler of Bora Bora, accompanied us 
with his family in a double-canoe of his own, paddled by the prisoners; for 

not only is he a gendarme and ruler, but he is jailer as well, and in this jolly land 
when anybody goes fishing, all go fishing. A score of single-canoes, with outrig- 
gers, paddled along with us. Around a point a big sailing-canoe appeared, run- 
ning beautifully before the wind as it bore down to greet us. Balancing preca- 
riously on the outrigger, three young men saluted us with a wild rolling of drums. 

The next point, half a mile further on, brought us to the place of meeting. 
Here the launch, which had been brought along by Captain Warren and Martin, 
attracted much attention. The Bora Borans could not see what made it go. The 
canoes were drawn up to the sand, and all hands went ashore to drink cocoanuts 
and sing and dance. 

Here our numbers were added to by many who arrived on foot from near-by 
dwellings, and a pretty sight it was to see the flower-crowned maidens, hand in 
hand and two by two, arriving along the sands, 

“They usually make a big catch,” Allicot, the half-caste trader told us. “At 
the finish the water is fairly alive with fish. It is lots of fun. Of course, you 
know all the fish will be yours.” 

“All!” I groaned, for already the Snark was loaded down with lavish presents, 
by the canoe-load, of fruits, vegetables, pigs and chickens. 

“Yes, every last fish,” Allicot answered. “You see, when the surround is com- 
pleted, you, being the guest of honor, must take a harpoon and impale the first 
one. It is the custom. Then everybody goes in with their hands and throw the 
catch out on the sand, There will be a mountain of them. Then 
one of the chiefs will make a speech in which he presents you with 
the whole kit and boodle. But you don’t have to take them all. 
You get up and make a speech, selecting what fish you want for 
yourself and presenting all the rest back again. Then everybody 
says you are very generous.” 

“What would be the result if I kept the whole present?” I 
asked. 

“It has never happened,” was the answer. “It is the custom 
to accept and to give back again.” 

The native minister started a prayer for success in the fish- 
ing, and all heads were bared. Next, the chief fisherman told off 
the canoes and allotted them their places. Then it was into the 
canoes and away. No women, however, came along, with the ex- 
ception of Bihaura. and Charmian. In the old days even they 
would have been tabooed. The women remained behind to wade 
out into the water and form the palisade of legs. 

The big double-canoe was left on the beach, and we went in 
the launch. Half the canoes paddled off to leeward, while we, with 
the other half, headed to windward a mile and a half, until the 
end of our line was in touch with the reef. The leader of the 
drive occupied a canoe midway in our line. He stood erect, a fine 
figure of an old man, holding a flag in his hand. He directed the 
taking of positions and the forming of the two lines by blowing 
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on a conch. When all were 
ready, he waved his flag to 
thè right. With a single 
splash, the throwers in every 
canoe on that side struck the 
water with their stones. While 
they were hauling them back 
—a matter of a moment, for 
the stones scarcely sank be- 
neath the surface—the flag 
waved to the left, and with 
admirable precision every 
stone on that side struck the 
water. So it went, back and 
forth, right and left, with 
every wave of the flag a long 
line of concussion smote the 
lagoon. At the same time the 
paddles drove the canoes for- 
ward; and what was being 
done in our line was being 
done in the opposing line of 
canoes a mile or more away. 
On the bow of the launch Te- 
hei, with eyes fixed on the 
leader, worked his stone in 
unison with the others. 

Once, the stone slipped from the rope, and the same instant Tehei. went over- 
board after it. I do not know whether or not the stone reached the bottom, 
but I do know that the next instant Tehei broke surface alongside with the 
stone in his hand. I noticed this same accident occur several times among the 
pipes, canoes, but in each instance the thrower followed the stone and brought 
it back. 

The reef-ends of our lines accelerated, the shore-ends lagged all under the 
watchful supervision of the leader, until at the reef the two lines joined, forming 
the circle. Then the contraction of the circle began, the poor frightened fish har- 
ried shoreward by the streaks of concussion that smote the water. In the same 
fashion elephants are driven through the jungle by motes of men who crouch in 
the long grasses or behind trees and make strange noises. 

Already the palisade of legs had been built. We could see the heads of the 
women, in a long line, dotting the placid surface of the lagoon. The tallest women 


The Famous “‘Broom Road”, Tahiti 
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By RUTH McENERY STUART 


I 
Old black Moll, she aint no doll; 


She aint got ways an’ manners 
Lak’ Silvy Grace dat steps in lace 
An’ totes de s’ciety banners. 


II 


Moll’s ez black’s er chimbly-back, 
An’ short an’ fat an’ chunky. 

Game-makin’ folks casts cruel jokes 
An’ calls ’er “Mollie-monkey.”’ 


III 


Silvy Grace, she ’iles ’er face 
Wid goose-grease an’ pomatum, 
An’ wraps ’er kinks, bekaze she thinks 
Dem tallered strings’ll straight ‘em. 


IV 
Moll sweeps de ya’d; her hands is hard 


Ez her ole shuck-broom handle; 
Her pallet-bed’s in granny’s shed 
Whar de win’ blows out de candle. 
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MA De chillun knows who'll men’ dey clo’es 
N Ter save ’em gittin’ lickin’s— 


Dey finds Moll’s door, jes same as poor 
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a Weak calves an’ pippy chickens. 
N 

À VI 

at Silvy’s slim’s er poplar limb, 

M An’ wen she starts a-rockin’, 


She cl’ar fergits how minutes flits— 
Her clocks is on ’er stockin’. 
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VII 


Black Moll’s wais’ is any place 
Her secon’-handed frocks is, 

Which aint a bit mo’ neater fit 
’N what ’er shoes an’ socks is. 
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W’en Silvy Grace lif’s up ’er face, 
She prays wid monst’ous yearnin’, 
For Gawd to “call on po’ lost Moll 
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An’ snatch ’er fom de burnin’! 


Silvy Grace, she leads de place 
In shoutin’ ’bout salvation! 

She rips dem suits dat Mollie flutes, 
An’ wakes de whole plantation! 


Moll hopes, she say, to la’rn, some day, 
Fine manners an’ behavior, 

An’ when ole Gran’ don’t need ’er han’, 
She “lows ter seek de Savior. 
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went farthest out; thus, with 
the exception of those close 
inshore, nearly all were up to 
their necks in the water, 

Still the circle narrowed, 
till canoes were almost touch- 
ing. There was a pause. A 
long canoe shot out from the 
shore, following the line of the 
circle. It went as fast as pad- 
dies could drive. In the stem 
a man threw overboard a long, 
continuous screen of cocoanut 
leaves. 

The canoes were no lon- 
ger needed, and overboard, 
went the men to reinforce the 
palisade with their legs. For 
the screen was only a screen, 
and. not a net, and the fish 
could dash through if they 
tried.. Hence, the need for 
legs that ever agitated. the 
screen, and for hands that 
splashed and throats that 
yelled, Pandemonium reigned 
as the trap tightened. 

But no fish broke surface or collided against the hidden legs. At last the 
chief fisherman entered the trap. He waded around everywhere, carefully. But 
there was no fish boiling up and out upon the sand, There was not a sardine, not 
a minnow, not a pollywog. 

Something must have been wrong with that prayer; or else, and more likely, 
as one grizzled fellow. put it, the wind was not in its usual quarter and the fish 
were elsewhere in the lagoon. In fact, there had been no fish to drive. 

“About once in five these drives are failures,” Allicot consoled us. 

Well, it was the stone-fishing that had brought us to Bora Bora, and it was 
our luck to draw the one chance in five. Had it been a raffle, it would have been 
the other way about. 

This is not pessimism. Nor is it an indictment of the plan of the universe. 
It is merely that feeling which is familiar to most fishermen at the empty end of 
a hard and biteless day. 


The Camera Interests the Natives 
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(As Described 
by Uncle Eph) 


XI 
But Moll, po’ wit, say she aint fit 
To climb no golden sta’rs; 
But wen she do skell know it’s th’ough 
De power o Silvy’s pra’rs! 
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The Plan That Saved a City 


What Commission Form of 
Government Did in Thirty 
Days for Birmingham, Ala., 


One of the Largest and 
Livest Cities of the South 


HE CITIZENS of Birmingham, 
Ala., made a radical departure 
from the established order when 
they turned from the aldermanic 
system to the commission plan of 
government. Instead of choosing 
a commission of five men at a 
comparatively small salary, as had been done in 
Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Des Moines and scores 
of other places, Birmingham limited the number 
to three and placed their compensation at $7,500 
per annum, each. 

The theory of the framer of the Birmingham charter was that the fewer the 
commissioners the greater would be the honor, while the larger the compensation 
the higher the caliber of the men who would seek the place. 

In the appointment of the first commission the soundness of the high salary 
theory was borne out when Judge A. O. Lane and James Weatherly were in- 
duced to become members of the board, along with Culpepper Exum, the mayor 
of the city, who was made chairman of the commission under the act creating it. 

At the time of his appointment, Judge Lane was on the bench in the Circuit 
Court and had the compensation been less it is doubtful if the city could have 
obtained his services—services that have proven invaluable since he entered 
upon his new duties. It is certain also that James 
Weatherly could not have been secured as a com- 
missioner at a small salary. An eminently success- 
ful lawyer, with a profitable practice, he could not 
have afforded to give all his time to the affairs of 
the municipality had the compensation been such as 
is paid in most commission cities: In the light of what these high-salaried men 
have done in a little more than a month, the conviction obtains in Birmingham 
that their services would be cheap at almost any price. 

They have reduced the expenses of the city more than $100,000 per annum. 

They have converted the police department from a huge, inefficient political 
machine, into an effective organization whose prime purpose is to enforce the law. 

They have reduced the interest account of the municipality by refunding a 
$300,000 loan at 5 per cent, whereas 6 per cent had been paid. Arrangements 
have already been made to refund this same loan at 4 per cent when it comes due 
again, which fact throws an interesting sidelight upon the impression a business 
administration has created upon the financial community. 

They have adopted a resolution calling upon the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company to reduce the fare between Birmingham and Ensley from 10 
cents to 5 cents—a thing the people have long demanded and which the com- 
mission will undoubtedly get in the long run, 
though the company shows a disposition to 
fight as long as possible. 

They have started a movement looking to 
the municipal ownership of light and water 
plants, and, inasmuch as the city now owns 
small plants of this kind, acquired through 
the annexation of a suburban town, the 
prospect is hopeful. The feeling is general 
that the movement will lead to a material 
reduction in prices, even though the idea of 
municipal ownership is not realized at once. 

They have created a board of unpaid 
park. commissioners, who will care for the 
parks of the city for the next twelve months 
without a cent of cost to the municipality. 
These commissioners’ will receive the co- 
operation of the women’s clubs of the city 
in caring for the parks, and the prediction 
is confidently made that they will be better 
kept than at any time in the past. 

These are a few of the big things that: 
Wave been done. To enumerate the smaller 
accomplishments which make for civic bet- 
terment, would be to write a book instead 
of a magazine article. 


+d bd ye 
HEN the commissioners took charge 
} in Birmingham, the income of the 
city was falling nearly $300,000 behind the 
annual expenditures. Money was being 
spent with reckless prodigality, and the situ- 
ation seemed almost hopeless. 

In annexing outlying municipalities, a 
tremendous debt had been incurred, and, 
added to this, the city was carrying the bur- 
den that is usually borne by a city whose 
government is based upon “practical poli- 
tics”. The hundred thousand dollars the com- 
missioners cut off the pay roll bear mute 
testimony to the efficiency of the aldermanic 
system when it comes to throwing the bur- 
den of political debts upon the dear public. 
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James Weatherly 


on the pay rolls. 


Police department. 
Fire department* 
Street department. . 


Recorder’s courts. 
Legal department 
Park department. 
Finance department. . 


Municipal plants. 

City jail. s 
Health department 
Plumbing department. 
Pound department. 
Other reductions. 


Grand total. . 


This body of three men succeeded an aldermanic board consisting of thirty-three members. 
ers in America, but have saved their salaries many times over since entering office on April 10, 1911 


By J. R. HORNADY 


Thirty Days’ Savings for Taxpayers 
By Birmingham Commissioners 


During the first month of commission rule in Birming- 
ham the expenses of the city were reduced more than $100,- 
000 per annum by the elimination of dead timber in the 
various departments. The department which felt the official 
ax most quickly and effectively was the police department, 
which was found to be loaded down with unnecessary men 
The cuts were distributed as follows: 


Engineering department. . 


Building inspector’s department . . ... 
License department . . . 
Meter inspectors’ departme 


* This yearly saving will result not from a reduction in 
the number of firemen, but through the substitution of motor 


driven equipment for that drawn by horses. 
also bring about a 40 per cent increase in efficiency. 


Judge A. O. Lane Mayor Culpepper Exum 


The Birmingham Commissioners Ready for Business 


They are the highest paid commission- 


No one outside of the City Hall knew how badly the city was involved or to 
what extent the old city machine had gone in the payment of political debts, 
until the inauguration of the new system served to let in a ‘flood of sunlight. 

Then it was discovered that the municipality was carrying a legal force 
large enough to carry on the business of a city ten times the population of Bir- 
mingham. A saving of $6,600 was made here. 

The police department was found to be loaded down with dead timber and 
seething with politics. A cut of $31,340 followed. 

The engineering department was found to be carrying considerably more local 
talent than was required, while a former city engineer, long a resident of another 
city, was found to be still on the pay roll at a sal- 
ary of $200 per month as “consulting engineer”. 
A total of $7,320 was saved by cutting off heads 
in this department. 

It was also learned that “every little park 
had a keeper of its own,” and these keepers were 
drawing more than $6,000 a year. In the street department heads fell right and 
left, the saving to the taxpayers being $16,614 a year, 

But it was not alone in the reduction of pay rolls that the people were made 
to profit. With the passing of unnecessary officials, came a decided slump in the 
demand for supplies of all kinds. 

In the old days, it seemed that the first thing the average occupant of a 
city job would do when he appeared at the office in the morning was to look 
around and see if he couldn’t find an excuse for buying something, and the pur- 
chasing agent’s desk was constantly flooded with requisitions. 

It isn’t so now! 

The commission has set the pace in the matter of economy and it is being 
followed in every department. 

As a result of this decreased demand for supplies, the clerk of the commis- 
sion estimates that something like $25,000 will be saved the city in the course 
of a year. Add to the saving made in sal- 
ary and in supplies, the value to the city of 
the increased efficiency of every employee of 
the municipality, and it is apparent that the 
commission is now worth to Birmingham a 
sum approximating $200,000 a year—and its 
work has really just begun. 


Me we ye 
GLANCE at the work of the Birming- 
ham commission as a body having 
authority to elect all subordinate officials, 
presents an interesting study. 

Though the commissioners have been in 
office over a month and have removed scores 
of heads, but one official has been elected. 

The man who enjoys this unique dis- 
tinction is H. Scudder Ryall, former secre- 
tary to the mayor and now secretary to the 
commission. 

Every other employee of the municipal- 
ity hangs on by grace of the commission 
rather than by resolution. 

As a result of this condition, there is in 
evidence a zeal for the public good such as 
no one has ever before witnessed about the 
City Hall. 

Every man knows that the eyes of the 
commissioners are upon him, and that effi- 
ciency is the only test that is being applied 
in the conduct of the public business. They 
are all trying to “make good”, and feats are 
being performed that would amaze the old- 
time politician should he drop into the mu- 
nicipal building during work hours. “A full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay,” has be- 
come the standard, and woe to the man who 
fails to live up to it! 

And the commissioners know what is 
going on. 

They are not dependent upon subordi- 
nates for their information. 

Each commissioner has an office in the 
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CHAPTER IV—(Concluded) 
REGRET that my means of entertaining you are not more elabo- 
rate,” he said, smiling coldly, “but I must remind you that this 
residence is not of my choosing.” 

I acknowledged his greeting 
politely, and then, somewhat em- 
barrassed as to how to begin my 
interview, I sat silent for a few 
minutes. Finally I said: “Mr. 
Smithson, I have just left your wife. She had been 
quite nervous, but I gave her a soothing drug and 
she was much quieter when I came away.” 

“She sent for you?” he asked in surprise. 

“Yes. I was surprised myself; but I trust she 
will have no reason to regret the confidence that she 
has thus reposed in me. In fact, I think that I can 
be of material assistance to you both.” 

“Indeed?” without enthusiasm. 

“Yes, and it is because I want to help you both 
that I am now disturbing you.” 

“How can your visit to me help matters?” 

“Considerably, I think, if you will answer cor- 
rectly a few questions I want to ask you, and fur- 
ther assist me in carrying out a plan which I have 
under consideration.” 

“I fear that your visit will be fruitless. 
already told all that—I intend to tell.” 

“Yes; but you told it, pardon me, incorrectly, 
and in so doing you have not only hurt your own 
case, but your wife’s also. I fancy that I know 
your reason for silence, also your reason for decep- 
tion. Frankly, I do not connect you in any way 
with this crime except as an accessory after the fact, 
and perhaps after you have heard what I have to 
say, you will be willing to help me clear away the 
clouds which are hanging over your wife.” 

“Possibly, but go ahead.” 

“In the first place, then, you remember giving 
your wife, then Miss Neilson, a kimona of unusual 
pattern?” 

“How do you know this?” 

“She told me.” 

“Proceed.” 

“Seeing this again you would probably recognize 
it instantly?” 

“I do not acknowledge any such assumption.” 

“At any rate, this seems plausible, does it not?” 

“Yes—it’s plausible.” 

j “Well, I saw this kimona today. Your wife had it on, and on the sleeve there 
was a large stain of blood.” 

Smithson started and turned pale, but braced himself instantly, and quite 
coolly asked: “And what do you infer from that?” 

“That the person that wore that kimona last night must have been near Mr. 
Hanlon after he was shot.” 

“I don’t at all see the force of your argument. 
blood could have gotten on my wife’s sleeve.” 

“Yes, many ways possible; but only one probable. I am looking for proba- 
bilities, not for possibilities. I have mentioned the only likely way.” 

“And still, I am sure you are wrong.” 

= “The night of the murder” (it was only last night, but it seemed weeks ago) 
“I took a strand of hair from around the fingers of Mr. Hanlon’s left hand. I 
compared it with a strand from your wife’s head a few minutes ago. They were 
identical.” 

“Great God! do you mean to imply that my wife murdered her uncle? It’s 
a lie—a damnable, hellish invention. Are you trying to shake my faith in my wife 
by your infernal insinuations?” 

“I am not. I am simply stating facts, and trying to show you how the case 
against her now appears; besides, your faith has already been shaken, else why 
that forged letter?” Interrupting his vehement denial, I continued: “Suppose, 
just to show you that I am not working altogether in the dark, I outline your 
movements last night, after you heard Mrs. Smithson quarreling with her uncle 
in his room. You gave no reason to the coroner for entering Mr. Hanlon’s room 
after midnight. Very well, I will supply it for you. Hearing the loud talk, you 
probably, as you testified, went downstairs to avoid the unpleasant references to 
yourself which came to you through the wall. You were there perhaps a half hour 
to an hour, then you made up your mind to seek Mr. Hanlon and have an expla- 
nation if he was still awake. You paused outside of his door, and hearing some 
movement within, you entered. As you did so your startled eye fell on the dead 
figure of Mr. Hanlon, and looking around the room, your attention was arrested 
by a woman’s figure attired in your wife’s kimona standing in your wife’s room 
door. You very likely uttered an exclamation and went towards her; but she 
quickly passed into her room and locked the door.” 

“My God! did my wife tell you that?” 

“She did not.” 

“Then how did you find out all of that?” 

“By deduction.” 

“Please explain why you should have deduced any such nonsense?” 

“Certainly. If your wife’s room door had been open, you assuredly would 
not have courted detection by making your way over the shed to her room.” 

Smithson made no reply, but for the first time, I thought I caught a gleam 
of involuntary tribute and a look of fear in his grey eyes. 

“Finding the door locked,” I resumed, “you returned to investigate. You 
noted the burnt shirt and undershirt, and the possibility of suicide occurred to 
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“The sunlight flooded in, onto the bed and into the white, staring face.” 


you; but you could not find the weapon with which the deed had been committed. 
Unwilling to doubt your wife, you again tried the door, then made your way to 
her room over the shed. Apparently she was sound asleep, and reluctantly the 
fear grew on you that perhaps in a moment of madness, she had murdered her 
uncle and that she was now trying to deceive you by pretending to be sleeping. 
Leaving her room, you returned to your own, secured your pistol, willing that 
the crime should be laid at your door rather than at your wife’s, and then you 
returned to the dead man’s room. You placed your pistol on the table so that it 
could be readily seen, and then, being familiar with Mr. Hanlon’s writing, you 
wrote that letter. But before doing so, in your haste, you wounded your hand 
on the ink eraser, hence the drop of blood on the blotter, and hence also the smear 
on the letter. In your excitement, you did not observe, until you had finished the 
letter, that the blood from your finger had bloodied the pen and also smeared 
the letter. You feared to waste time in writing a second letter, and trusted to 
this smear escaping detection; but the pen handle you wiped on your handkerchief. 
The drop on the blotter must have escaped your detection entirely, else you would 
have destroyed that.” 

“How do you know that Mr. Hanlon did not shoot himself with my pistol— 
or that I did not shoot him myself?” 

“That he could not have shot himself, I have already shown at the inquest; 
that you did not shoot him I am sure; because there was only one empty shell, 
and an examination of the weapon showed that it had not been shot recently The 
empty shell was from the cartridge you fired at the hawk.” : 

“And as to the rest?” 

“Well, the drop of blood I found on the window sill simply confirmed Mc- 
Guire’s statement, and the fact that a careful search failed to show any pieces 
of bloody paper, around the room, upon which you might have wiped the pen, 
forced the conclusion upon me that you must have brought your handkerchief into 
requisition; besides, I found the blood-stained handkerchief in your room this 
morning. 

“Now place all of this together, along with the apparent motive which existed, 
and you can see how strong the case appears against your wife.” 

“And yet I would stake my life that she is innocent!” 

“You can do something far more serviceabie. Listen to another side of this 
case and hear what I have to propose. Then tell me if you will help me.” 

Rapidly and earnestly I talked for another half hour, and when I arose to 
go, Smithson wrung my hand warmly, nor am I ashamed to say I returned his 
hand clasp with fervor. He had promised to do all that I had asked. 

“You are a wonder, Doctor,” he said as I was leaving, “and disagreeable as 
the duty assigned me is, I’ll try and carry out your directions to the letter.” 

A few minutes later I was closeted with Moorman; nor had I been in his 
office long before a messenger was sent post haste to the Seminole Inn—and the 
first step in the execution of my program had been taken. 

The legality of my operations during the next two hours might be open to 
debate; the results I obtained, however, warranted a slight risk; and having 
ascertained that which I most wanted to find out, I returned to the jail. Miss 
Beaumont was coming out from Smithson’s cell just as I entered, and the sour 
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nod which she bestowed on me in passing indicated very 
clearly that I was in no great favor with that lady. 

The prisoner rose to meet me, and though the light of 
hope was shining from his eyes, there was a trace of embar- 
rassment in his expression. 

“Did you find it?” I asked eagerly. 

“Yes. On the inside of the arm, just above the elbow.” 

“Good work!” 

“And you—did you discover anything?” 

“Enough, I think, when I have received answers to a 
couple of telegrams that I have dispatched to fix the crime 
beyond the shadow of a doubt.” 

“And did you find the will?” 

“I did that same. It was made out recently, and now 
we have the thing which, all along, I have been vainly search- 
ing for—namely, the motive. What you told me would 
hardly have constituted that, but, in connection with what 
this will has revealed, that, too, is important.” 

“Tell me about it; that is, if you do not object to tak- 
ing me into your confidence. And, by the way, it isn’t 
exactly necessary for Elizabeth to know about how you— 
that is, I— found out that Miss Beaumont had that—” 

“No, I should think not; but if I ever have to tell her, 
Pll give you timely warning. Besides, I don’t know my- 
self,” I added, laughing. 

“But you are so infernally good at guessing, or ‘deduc- 
ing’, as you call it,” he replied, uneasily. 

“Well, I wont exercise my talent in this particular,” I 
said lightly. ‘Then I proceeded to detail what had trans- 
pired during my absence. 

As I was leaving the jail, I was handed a telegram, and 
during the course of the afternoon I received two others, 
which stopped up the gaps I was trying to fill. Armed with 
these, and such other documents as I deemed necessary, that 
evening at about eight-thirty I called at the Seminole Inn 
and sent up my card to Miss Fannie Beaumont. 


CHAPTER V—I Build Another Skeleton 


ISS BEAUMONT did not keep me long waiting, and 
immediately I entered her room I saw from her face 
that she had learned where I had spent at least a part 

of the two hours which corresponded to the time of her visit 
to Smithson. 

We did not waste any time in preliminaries, and I began 
at once. “Miss Beaumont,” I said, “if you can spare the 
time, I would like to relate a little story which it occurs to 
me will be of interest to you. If I am incorrect in any of 
the details, I am sure you will be able to set me right.” 

“You may proceed,” she answered quite coolly, though I 


-~ could see that her calmness was assumed. 


“Thank you. This narrative, in form, is neither new nor 
pleasant, though, as connected with the particular charac- 
ters I shall refer to, it has never been told before. The be- 
ginning was in a little Maine village. I shudder to think 
where its ending will be staged.” 

“Kindly avoid side remarks and come to the point. Do 
you Summit doctors all talk in circles?” s 

“No, madam, tut it sometimes is hard to get started on 
a disagreeable task; however, I will not waste any more 
time than I can help. So to resume: Some twenty years 
ago there lived in that little seacoast town a young girl who 
was obsessed with the idea that she was too large for her 
surroundings and too intelligent and advanced to find her 
very limited circle of acquaintances congenial. Her girl 
friends she regarded as prudish and old-fashioned; her boy 
friends she considered slow and unintéresting. ‘Then there 
appeared a man! He was nearly forty, rich, attractive, and 
he brought with him the throb and verve of New York life. 
Soon he singled this girl out for his attentions. He under- 
stood her, and was in sympathy with all her views and aspi- 
rations, or at any rate he said he was, which amounted to 
the same thing; and the result was inevitable. He scorned 
the idea of marriage a; a culmination of love, and being 
‘advanced’, this girl was soon brought to agree with him. 
But he neglected to tell this girl that he was already a mar- 
ried man, a fact that she did not discover until after he had 
left; nor had it apparently occurred to him to say that the 
name that he was passing under in Maine was not the one 
he answered to in New York. 

“When, after this man’s departure, this girl found out 
that she had been duped, it seems that her most prominent 
emotion was a strong desire for revenge. Seemingly, her 
moral sense was not unduly outraged, and her heart had not 
been deeply touched.” ; 

“How did you find this out?” she breathed venomously. 

“This young woman, with all her cleverness, had the very 
@angerous habit of recording certain of her impressions and 
experiences in a private diary, and, still more incredible, she 
was foolish enough to keep this diary in her possession.” 

“And you stole it and read it, you—you sneaking thief!” 

“No, I did not steal it; I only borrowed it temporarily. 
It can still be found just where it was when I discovered it 
—unless, of course, this lady has moved it herself.” 

“And the name of this mysterious female?” 

“Her real name does not matter and need not, for the 
sake of her family, appear in this case; but for present 
purposes, the name which she assumed, Miss Fannie Beau- 
mont, will be ample for all purposes.” 

“It’s a lie!” she shrieked shrilly. 

“I think not. At any rate, we will continue on the 
assumption that it is the truth. After this girl found out 
what a simple child she had proved herself to be, the thought 
of remaining in her native town any longer became intoler- 
able, and assuming the name of Fannie Beaumont, she went 
to Baltimore, where she soon managed to get into the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital as a student nurse. After graduating 
there, she did trained nursing in private families for four 


years, then she became connected with a New York hos- 
pital—” 

“There’s nothing about that in my—in the diary that you 
read.” 

“No, I got that information from Pinkerton’s agency. In 
addition the telegram in reply to my own reads: ‘Discharged 
after an investigation. Charged with giving an overdose of 
morphine to a troublesome patient. Has been mixed up in 
several shady transactions since that time, but has never been 
caught with the goods on.’ Then for a while you worked off 
and on for Dr. G. P. Butler, of number 1464 W. 69th street, 
New York. From him you stole a pistol—or, pardon me, I 
should have said, this Miss Beaumont, stole a pistol—and a 
sound-muffling device!” 

“For God’s sake cut out the Miss Beaumont! If you 
mean me, say me. And what makes you think that I got 
this pistol and sound-muffler from Dr. Butler? Are there 
not lots of pistols and sound destroying devices in the world 
besides the one he may have lost?” 

“Yes, indeed; but the sound-mufflers are all numbered 
by law to prevent the very thing that in this case occurred, 
these instruments falling into the hands of criminals. Now, 
as you desire that I shall avoid beating about the bush any 
longer, I will take up Miss Fannie Beaumont’s history from 
the time that she came under my observation, and explain 
how I happened to find out about the sound-muffler. I will 
pass in a few words how you quite accidentally were called 
to nurse Mr. Hanlon, nor is it necessary to recall to your 
mind that you recorded in your diary the fact of his identity 
with the man who had victimized you in Maine many years 
before; but I will come down to the night of the Hanlon 
murder itself, and remind you of a few of the things which 
transpired and which you forgot to mention at the coroner’s 
inquest. You testified truly that you had stood at the room 
door and heard the quarrel between Hanlon and his niece; 
but you did not remember to say that she came to you for 
a verona] powder, and that you kad given her an opiate in- 
stead; that later, when you were sure that she was asleep, 
you went into her room and put on her kimona; that you 
had then gone into Mr. Hanlon’s room armed with your 
pistol and sound-muffler attachment; that while in there you 
denounced him and revealed your identity, which for some 
reason he had strangely: hitherto failed to detect; that 
finally, in your rage, you had pointed the pistol at him, and 
that he, in his terror, had made an extreme effort to ward 
off the danger, and with the effort his heart, already over- 
strained, had failed to work, and he had died there before 
you. You failed to tell how, seeing him there dead in his 
chair, you were for the moment baffled in your original 
scheme of murdering him and placing the blame on his niece, 
because you loved Roy Smithson and hated her—” 

“You lie, and Roy Smithson lies if he says so. I hate 
him! Oh, how I wish he had died when he had typhoid 
fever !” 

“And yet you nursed him through the attack with unusual 
care and tenderness! But I must get on with my story. 
After a time the idea occurred to you to fire that bullet into 
the dead man and fix the crime on Mrs. Smithson anyhow. 
The result was not all that you had anticipated. The wound 
did not bleed, and to accomplish your purpose thoroughly 
it was necessary to haye blood on that kimona; besides the 
blood seemed necessary to your idea of a well-conducted 
murder—” 

“But his shirt was covered with blood. You, yourself, 
testified to that fact,” she cried triumphantly. 

“Precisely; but it was not his blood!” 

“How could you possibly know that?” 

“Because, after the coroner’s inquest, I examined a speci- 
men of Hanlon’s blood taken from his heart. I subjected 
it to the Widal test and it gave a positive reaction. The 
blood from the shirt had previously been proven to be nega- 
tive. You have, probably, not had typhoid fever in recent 
years, if at all, and the blood on the shirt and on the 
kimona was yours.” 

“Mine?” she cried, wonderingly; “how could my blood 
get there?” 

“If you will roll your sleeve up on your left arm above 
your elbow the wound there will very possibly serve as a 
reminder,” I answered suavely. 

She was very pale. “Great God! how did you know that 
it was there? You are a devil!” 

“Thank you; but the compliment is undeserved. Mr. 
Smithson saw it there this morning.” 

“Oh, the mean cur! the sneaking hypocrite! Did he do 
that? Did he? Oh, if I had him here!” And the hate that 
blazed from those green eyes was the most malign that I have 
ever seen in anything human. 

“This done,” I continued relentlessly, “you waited the 


coming of Smithson, standing in his wife’s door until you | 


were sure that he had seen you—of course with your back 
turned towards him. In this attitude, with his wife’s kimona 
on, he would easily mistake you for Mrs. Smithson, which, 
by the way, was exactly what he did. Then you passed into 
Mrs. Smithson’s room and locked the door. But, stay, I am 
getting ahead of my story! Previous to this you had taken 
a strand of Mrs. Smithson’s hair from her comb or brush, 
probably, and to fix the crime beyond doubt, had curled this 
around the dead man’s fingers. This touch was unworthy of 


you. It was the greatest mistake you made in the whole: 


affair; for manifestly no one would have left such a tell- 
tale piece of evidence. Aside from this, your criminal pro- 
ceeding was artistic in the extreme, though your use of the 
sound-muffier was a dangerous innovation. Perhaps you 
were not aware that, as I have already mentioned, they are 
numbered and a record kept of their purchase. Once I found 
your pistol and this muffer, all I had to do was to telegraph 
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AUNT 


JANE 


A Whimsical Story By DON MARQUIS 


of Spirits and Rodents 


WAS working at my desk the other 
night when I heard a tap-tap-tap- 
ing behind a cabinet at one end 
of the room and the idea struck 
me that it might be a spirit. 

Only a few nights before I had 
been at a seance, and the spirits 
there attendant had rapped ex- 
actly in the same manner; besides 
talking through trumpets, jump- 
ing through and over, eating out 
of the medium’s hand, and doing 
all the other spiritualistic stunts. 

So the idea that a ghost might 

really be behind that cabinet grew 

In five minutes I was certain that he—or she— 

or it—was trying to communicate with me. I do not be- 

lieve in ghosts, but. I am afraid of them. 

Finally, as a test,'I threw a remark in the general 
direction of the cabinet: 

“Are there any good spirits in the room?” 

Rap!—rap!—rap! came the answer. As everybody 
knows, in this era of psychic research, three raps mean 
yen’. i. 

I was frightened. I confess it. My nerves are not 
iron. It was past midnight, and the impression from the 
former seance was still strong upon me. ‘True, the ghosts 
in that seance had all been tame ghosts; working genially 


on me. 
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“Are you the spirit of some intimate friend who has 
passed over?” 

Rap! Rap! No. 

“Of some relative, then?” 

Three raps. 

I began to feel more than a little “creepy”. I ran over 
the list of my departed relatives as far back as I could 
remember them; but it was none of them. Finally, I was 
driven to the alphabet scheme; and the spirit said she 
was “Aunt Jane”. 

I didn’t remember any Aunt Jane. But the ghost said, 
of course, I couldn’t be expected to remember her, as she 
had passed over when I was a baby. I strained my memory 
then, and did recollect having heard my mother speak of 
a maiden sister who had died when I was very small. Her 
name might have been Jane, but I couldn’t recollect. 

But, just to clinch the thing, using the alphabet scheme 
all the time, the ghost told me a lot of old family stories 
and traditions, most of which had originated before I was 
born, and which I had half-forgotten. But Aunt Jane 
refreshed my memory. Then, we got very sociable and 
friendly, and settled down to a very pleasant little chat. 
It was an awkward and round-about way in which to carry 
on a conversation, but I learned that Aunt Jane had taken 
a great interest in me all my life, from the other side. She 
had been able to turn more than one little trick for my 
benefit, quite without my knowledge, it seemed. And she 
intended to keep it up. In fact, I was beginning to get 
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I was frightened. I confess it. 


under the orders of the medium, and, therefore, not so 
very terrible. But how did I know my ghost was not a 
wild ghost? What did I know about ghosts, anyway? My 
first impulse was to depart and leave the spirit in full 
possession of the premises. But after a moment I got a 
little more courage, and decided to see the thing through. 

“Are you the spirit of some departed friend or relative 
of mine?” I asked. - 

Rap! rap! rap! The ayes had it again. 

“Which, a friend or a relative?” The question being 
asked thoughtlessly, and without intending the insinuation 
that no relative could be a friend. 

There was no answer. 

Then I remembered that, unless I ran over the alphabet 
and had the spirit spell out words, letter by letter, I must 
ask only such questions as could be answered by a plain 
“ves” or “no”. 


very sentimental over the good old lady’s love-engendered, 


unflagging zeal for me, her thoughtless nephew, when the | 


seance was interrupted in a curious way. 

One of the largest rats I ever saw stepped out from 
behind the cabinet! 

He stood in the center of the floor and eyed me with 
an air of superior knowingness that was almost maddening. 

I looked back of the cabinet and saw that he had been 
gnawing at the dried paste on the end of an old brush that 
lay there. A few hairs on the brush were caught between 
the floor and the bottom of the cabinet; as the rat gnawed 
at the paste, the metal end, being free, was knocked back 
and forth against the wood in a series of taps. 

That was Aunt Jane. I never felt more angry at a rat 
in all my life. Imagine getting acquainted with a guardian 
angel, and then having her turn into a bit of metal and 
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WANTED TO SLEEP 


Curious That a Tired Preacher Should Have 
Such Desire. 


A minister speaks of the curious effect of 
Grape-Nuts food on him and how it has re- 
lieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand how the 
suffering from indigestion with which I used 
to be troubled made my work an almost un- 
endurable burden; and why it was that after 
my Sabbath duties had been performed, 
sleep was a stranger to my pillow till nearly 
daylight. 

“I had to be very careful as to what I 
ate, and even with all my care I experienced 
poignant physical distress after meals, and 
my food never satisfied me. 

“Since I began to use Grape-Nuts the ben- 
efits I have derived from it are very definite. 
I no longer suffer from indigestion, and I 
began to improve from the time Grape-Nuts 
appeared on our table. 

“I find that by eating a dish of this food 
after my Sabbath work is done, (and I al- 
ways do so now), my nerves are quieted and 
rest and refreshing sleep are ensured me. 

“I feel that I could not possibly do with- 
out Grape-Nuts food, now that I know its 
value. It is invariably on our table—we feel 
that we need it to make the meal complete 
—and our children will eat Grape-Nuts 
when they cannot be persuaded to touch any- 
thing else.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the famous booklet, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
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true, and full of human interest. 
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Summer Collar 
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Work pleasant and demand for men great. Fit your- 
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you by mail to become thoroughly efficient in ten 
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endorsed — reasonable. No automobile necessary to 
learn—we furnish free model. 


SEND FOR FIRST LESSON TODAY—IT’S FREE 
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Sunbeams from the South 
By FRANK L. STANTON 


Love’s Sweet Land 


I 
Once I lived in Joyful Town— 
Not a blessin’ missed me, 
That same star was lookin’? down 
The night that Mollie kissed me! 
Every time I see it rise, 
Makes me think o’ Molly’s eyes! 


II 
Well I mind that summer night 
Aw the garden-place there, 
With the roses, red an’ white, 
Dreamin’ in her face there. 
What the Rose said well I know— 
All the roses loved her so! 


III 
Little joy in life I see— 
Solemn shadows meetin’, 
Rests the rose she kissed for me 
Where my heart is beatin’. 
Yet one star in cloudless skies 
Makes me think o Molly’s eyes. 


A 


Satan’s Far Fall 


“Satan must er had a mighty fur fall wen he falled fum 
heaven?” 

“He sho’ did. Fust, he hit de sun—ker-blam/ den he hit 
de moon; den he bumped his head ’gin all de stars, an’ den he 
falled ter de earf whar we livin’, an’ he falled so in love wid it 
dat fum dat day ter dis he spends half his time wid us, an’ de 
yuther half at de place whar some er us is gwine ter, an’ he 
can’t tell one place fum de yuther!” 


A 
Judge Crow’s Opinion 


Black Crow watchin’ 
Whar I drop de co’n, 

Say I de blackes’ nigger 
What ever raise an’ bo’n! 


Put up de scarecrow, 
Wid de hat an’ haw: 
“I sorry fer de country,” 
Sez de crow, “ef dat’s a man!” 


You can’t tell de reason 
De ’possum tail is curl: 

Ef you can’t fool de black crow, 
How you gwine ter fool de worl’? 


Py 


The Dreamers 


I 
Sang Youth: “The future’s fair to view: 
The dreams—the dreams are coming true!” 


II 
Sighed Age: “The light leaves skies of blue: 
The dreams—the dreams are coming true!” 


#8 


Song of the Uninspired 


He wanted “inspiration”, and each day he passed it by; 
At night he tried to get it from the red stars in the sky; 
Stared the ceiling out of countenance in ghostly midnights dim, 
Till it fell—a dusty ton of it—and made a ghost of him! 


And it’s O, the writing fellows 
Of these hard, metallic days, 

And it’s O, to be a genius 
When the genius doesn’t blaze! 


Then the people who had known him ere he yielded up his breath, 

Cried: “It’s hard to be a genius for a world to starve to death!” 

And they raised to him a monument capped with a marble crown, 

And, like the world they blamed so, did their part to keep him 
down! 


And it’s O, the writing fellows 
Of these hard, metallic days, 

And it’s O, to be a genius 
When the genius doesn’t blaze! 
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Just adopted by the 


U.S. 


Government! 


REASON: 


(Extracts from Official Report) 


“The Colt is 
superior, because itis more 
reliable, the more enduring 
... and the more accurate.” 

“The Colt Pistol em- 
bodies all the features con- 


sidered essential, desirable 
and preferable by the Board.” 


The Colt is adopted in 


consequence of its marked su- 
periority to any other known pistol. 


THIS DECISION 


Settles the Question of Automatic 
Pistol Supremacy 


OVER 


6000 


consecutive shots 
fired trom this pistol 
in one test without 
a jam, mishre or 
broken part! 


A 
PEREECT 
SCORE! 


No matter what other manufacturers 


may claim, the COLT is the 
PROVEN STANDARD 
of the FIREARMS WORLD! 
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It gives FACTS, not theories. 
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“The Bee and the Serpent Often 
Sip from the Same Flower’’ 


OU cannot reflect without amazement that out of a 

Y single substance exuding from a blossom in your 

garden, the bee distils honey and the serpent poi- 

son! It would be very impressive if it were an iso- 

lated phenomenon, but it becomes intensely solemn when 

recognized as typical of a thousand similar facts in nature 

and symbolical of innumerable tremendous realities in the 

realm of human life. For not a day passes in which you 
do not see that mysterious drama enacted, 

Give two children a friction match apiece, and one will 
light a candle to eat the evening meal by, while the other 
sets the house or barn on fire. 

Leave two young fellows a legacy each, and with it, 
one will found a hospital or library, while the other cor- 
rupts his companions; disgraces the community and ruins 
himself, body, soul and spirit. 

Set two men up in business and one will squeeze the 
money out of it (as cider is squeezed out of apples in a 
press) only that he may hoard it like a miser. The other 
turns it into a beneficent machine, out of which he grinds 
prosperity for a thousand employees. 

Is it true, then, that everything depends upon digestion 
and assimilation and not upon the food itself? 

It certainly is not much! If you are only a human pig 
or serpent; wolf or tiger, it will not matter much how 
rich the food you eat, for all will be turned into the sub- 
stance of which your nature is composed. And, if you are 
a hero or a saint, why, you will transform bean porridge, 
corn meal, blue jeans, rag carpets and a backwoods cabin 
into an Illiad or a Psalm of Life. 

Get hold of this, young man, young woman! Your 
trouble (unless you are very different from the vast ma- 
jority who are growing up in this age of luxury) lies in 
the delusion that everything depends upon the environment 
of your life; or upon the material out of which you con- 
struct; in other words upon the food you eat! 


“Now in the names of all the gods, at once, 
Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed 
That he has grown so great?” asked Cassius of his friends. 


Upon the same as every one of them! But it was Caesar 
who ate it! There is a wondrous something in all noble 
natures that turns everything they eat into honey: every- 
thing they wear, into royal purple: everything they expe- 
rience into incorruptible virtue. It is the digestion of the 
bee and it transforms every substance which it gathers in 
every field or garden; forest or marsh into imperishable 
sweetness. 

In that same garden where feeds the bees, crawls the 
serpent, leaving a shiny trail behind him. He touches his 
tongue to the same flowers which they have sipped and, 
presto, they become poisons more deadly than the night- 
shade. I know people, myself, who lay their hands upon 
the most sacred values of existence only to blast them; in 
whose possession wealth becomes a calamity; upon whom 
love is lavished only to be turned into furious passions. 


“a 


“Tis Better to Have Loved and Lost 
Than Never to Have Loved at All’’ 


I HAVE just come from the funeral of a young girl. She 

had completed her education at an Eastern school, last 
spring; enjoyed her coming-out party; taken her first taste 
of real life; put the enchanted cup of love to her lips— 
And then came a slight cold; a sudden, unfavorable symp- 
tom; a quick rush to the hospital, in an ambulance; a ter- 
rible operation; a frightful collapse, and, then—silence! The 
gentle heart had ceased to beat; the bright eyes were closed 
forever; the warm lips were marble cold; the little white 
hands were folded meekly across the snow-white bosom. It 
was, oh—so sad! 

But the father and mother, braver and finer than the rest 
of us (uplifted into that state of exaltation to which the 
greatest sorrows, now and then, transport their victims ) 
were holding a wonderful dialogue with each other. 

“Well—” said the father, “our darling has had a perfect 
girlhood, and avoided all the sorrows of womanhood.” 

“And has lived long enough,” rejoined the mother, “to 
have created a perfect memory.’ 

“Yes—a ‘perfect memory’! And we can say with all our 
hearts that ‘it is better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all’.” 

“With all our hearts!” 

Those of us who heard that dialogue will never forget 
it. We shall never forget that there can scarcely be a 
greater mission than to have created.a “perfect memory” 
in the hearts of those we love. 

What tragic, terrible memories people sometimes create 
in the hearts of their friends. Their bleared faces; their 
loathsome habits; their cruel words send sudden shudders 
through us, when recollection brings them back to conscious- 
ness. But this dear and beautiful girl had never said a 
word or done a deed that would create a jar or stir the 


feeblest note of discord, no matter how vividly some mem- 


ory brought them into view. Every day and every year 
would add to the charm of that never fading vision of 
youthful loveliness. When other recollections should awaken 
regret and engender pain, this one of that sweet and lovely 
presence, would fill their hearts with peace and joy and 
blessedness. 

Yes, it is a great mission, to create a perfect memory in 
the hearts of our loved ones. 

And we can never forget the new power with which that 
“hard saying”—“it is better to have loved and lost than 
never to have loved at all”—-came home to us, when the father 
uttered it. It is better! The deeper the love, the more 
poignant the agony, when the loss comes, of course; but in 
all the history of the race there was never a true lover that 
would not chose to have had the agony rather than not 
have experienced the rapture. 

What more profound commentary on the value of life 
has ever been written, than this wonderful old proverb? 
In spite of all our tears and heart-aches, life is good. We 
had rather have lived, than not. It is only in our meanest 
moments that we wish we never had been born. But we 
never even wish we had not loved! We could not, if we 
tried! Although the object of our passion (if it had been 
a pure and true one) deceives and even breaks our hearts, 
we cannot wish we had not felt it! It is too divine, for 
that. Oh, as we grow older and the chill of age falls like 
a frost on the emotions, how we long for a new thrill of 
love! What would you not give to live over again, that 
wild moment of rapture when your first great love was 
born! It has been eloquently said that the world stands 
ready to lavish millions of dollars on the inventor who will 
give it a new sensation. 

It would do still more for the man who could revivify 
an old affection. 

2 
“Grasp No More Than Thine Hand Will Hold’’ 


ISTEN a while to the phrases that fall from the lips 

of the people whom you talk with and see if you hear 
any other oftener than the ironical remark—“he wants 
the earth”? It would make a fitting epitaph for more 
tombstones than almost any other ever cut into marble or 
cast in bronze, in any age; but, especially in this, when 
there is a universal greed for money, for applause, for 
pleasure. People pursue those ends with a vulpine rapacity. 
They want them all and all of them, no matter whether 
they have the necessary powers to assimilate them or have 
not. 

Let an incident of childhood serve to illustrate this gross 
propensity in human nature. The mother of one of us 
gave her “spoiled darling” a whole pie to divide with his 
playmates and, on his way from the house to the barn, this 
angel of benevolence ran his tongue over the entire upper 
crust and then justified himself for eating it all, on the 
ground that the rest of us refused to receive even a frag- 
ment! “He wanted the earth,” didn’t he? And what is 
worse, he grasped more than his hand (that is to say, his 
stomach) could hold. Do you think we were too pious 
to rejoice in the cramps which he experienced afterwards? 
No, indeed! Boy nature finds no such great pleasure in 
anything else in the whole round of human experience, as 


‘in the vindicatory justice of Almighty God—when visited 


upon “the other fellow”. 

Yes, it is an almost universal failing—to grasp more 
than the hand can hold. Even the monkeys of Africa are 
victims of this sordid passion. In order to catch them, 
the natives have only to cut a small aperture in a cocoanut; 
put in a little corn or wheat and wait. Along comes Mr. 
Monkey; inserts his paw; grabs a handful and will not 
let go of so much as a kernel, although the bulk expands 
his fist to such a degree that he cannot possibly withdraw 
it. “Fool”—did you say? “The woods are full of them”— 
monkeys and men. I could take you down town and point 
out merchants, lawyers, doctors, bankers (men in every 
calling) whom the devil has trapped, by this simple trick. 

Where, then, lies the folly? Simply in the fact that 
nothing does us any good or gives us any genuine pleasure 
which we cannot appropriate, for whatever we do not lit- 
erally make our own by assimilation, we do not actually 
possess. We grasp it: but do not hold it. Somehow or 
other, its essence slips through our fingers as do the grains 
of sand upon which we cannot shut our closed palms. Each 
woman, for example, has a fixed limit to the number of 
jewels or the elegance of dresses she can wear: or as we say, 
“carry”. Put on a single “extra” and she is overloaded. 
Just as the last, unnecessary mouthful gorges the digestive 
organs, this last superfluous jewel or flounce overtaxes her 
wearing power. Now, she is simply—a fright! How many 
nouveau-riche have built themselves palaces which they had 
no power to enjoy, having no capacity to appreciate. ‘What 
can be more piteous than to see one of those poor wretches 
wandering amidst elegancies which he does not even know 
how to use! How many well-to-do people do you know 
who are able to actually appropriate the luxuries which 
they have accumulated? Multitudes are surfeited with ob- 
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When Coffee Shows What It Has Been X 


Doing. 


“Of late years coffee has disagreed with 
me,” writes a matron from Rome, N. Y. 

“Its lightest punishment being to make me 
‘logy’ and dizzy, and it seemed to thicken up 
my blood. 

“The heaviest was when it upset my stom- 
ach completely, destroying my appetite and 
making me nervous and irritable, and sent 
me to my bed. After one of these attacks, 
in which I nearly lost my life, I concluded to | 
quit the coffee and try Postum. 

“It went right to the spot! I found it not 
only a most palatable and refreshing bever- 
age, but a food as well. 

“All my ailments, the ‘loginess’ and dizzi- 
ness, the unsatisfactory condition of my 
blood, my nervousness and irrit -bility dis- 
appeared in short order and my sorely 
afflicted stomach began quickly to recover. | 
I began to rebuild and have steadily con- 
tinued until now. Have a good appetite and 
am rejoicing in sound health which I owe to 
the use of Postum.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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jects which do them no more good than artificial flowers would do honey bees: 
or stilts, cranes: or fur-lined overcoats, polar bears. 

And yet—let us not be ship-wrecked by a proverb. These old saws, at 
best are blanket rules, The fact of the matter is, that multitudes of things 
which we cannot appropriate, at first, we make our own by the mere effort to 
retain our hold upon them. When I first bought Kant’s “Critique of Pure 
Reason”, I thought I had grasped more than my hand could hold: but hold- 
ing on, it strengthened my grasp, itself! Sometimes we literally have to bite 
off more than we can chew—in order to learn to chew at all! 


È 
“It Is a Waste of Lather to Shave an Ass” 


OME inherent necessity compels this idea to embody itself in rude and 
almost vulgar terms. “Do not cast your pearls before swine” was the 
verbal garb it wore, in ancient Palestine. “It is a waste of lather to shave an 


ass” is a Spanish variation. “You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 


ʻ ear” is Anglo-Saxon. Small wonder that the idea refuses to be elegantly 


+ 


expressed, for few reactions in the soul are so violent as those which follow 
misspent effort. 

No proverb is truer and yet few are more dangerous to accept as an ar- 
bitrary rule of conduct. ; 

In the first place. You cannot always tell an ass until you try to shave it; 
or determine whether something is a swine or not until you feed it pearls; or 
find out whether a substance is a sow’s ear until you attempt to make a purse 
out of it. 

I reckon this old saw refers to people. Well—everybody knows that the 
finest men were often the most unpromising boys. They looked enough like 
asses to warrant a merely literalistic proverbialist in refusing to waste his 
lather on them, surely. Suppose, for example, the man that lent Abraham 
Lincoln the Life of Washington or Blackstone’s Commentaries had gone by the 
rule of this proverb! Never, in the history of the world was there a more 
awkward lout, to look at, than that long-legged Kentuckian. Ninety-nine men 
out of a hundred would have shut the door in his face, and justified them- 
selves to their Maker by saying, “There’s no use casting my pearls before swine: 
you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear: it’s a waste of lather to shave 
an ass!” But was it? That kind-hearted old frontiersman lathered the boy, to 
see whether he was an ass or not! I tell you, that we have to venture a little 
lather on these raw-boned, long-eared, lantern-jawed young fellows! They 
may not be donkeys, after all! Don’t take it for granted, you proud’ judges 
of men, that you always know an ass, until you have tried to shave him. 

And, then, in the second place, we have to use our lather on them, anyway. 
Somebody has got to try to shave them! They cannot be permitted to go to 
the bow-wows, simply because they are asses! In every Orphan Asylum in 
the world there are scores of poor, miserable, anemic, unpromising little 
creatures who never will amount to anything, anyway. What are you going to 
do about it? Let them perish because they are not geniuses: because they are 
sow’s ears: because they are asses? Thank God there are, then, better people 
in the world than you are. Before you get well out of the door of the Asylum, 
some great, sweet-souled man and woman will come along and pick one of those 
poor little runts out of a crib and carry it off home, saying to themselves, 
“Dear little child of the Good Father, we have a few pearls we will try casting 
before thee, even if thou art nothing but a pig; we will rub a little lather on 
thee, even if thou art only an ass; we will turn thy little sow ears into a purse 
of some kind, even if it be not silk!” We must not make our proverbs “go 
upon ali fours”, as the saying is, you see. 


# 


“If There Were No God, It Would Be Necessary to Invent One’’ 


HIS immortal epigram is accredited to Voltaire: but it is too true to have 
originated in the brain of a simple modern man. No doubt it could be 

traced far back towards the dawn of. life, for the roots of great ideas are, 
always, lost in antiquity. 

In those few words the wisdom of the ages is embodied. They contain 
pretty much all of the philosophy and theology to be found in the wisdom books 
of all the ages. “If there were no God, it would be necessary to invent one!” 
Of course, for the same reason that men have to cut a stick when walking where 
there are snakes; to build a bridge in order to cross a river; to bake a loaf of 
bread, when hungry; to build a house, when cold and wet; to found a govern- 
ment, to preserve order. They are necessary and, therefore, must be invented. 

l. No other idea, but that of “God”, can solve the intellectual problems 
of life. Everything else has been tried and failed. One theory or another 
does for a little while; satisfies a generation or two; answers the present needs 
of this people or of that. But, always, sooner or later, they break down. They 
do not fill the bill. The thoughts of men are confounded by them, instead of 
being clarified. Only one conception—that of a self-existent, personal, being— 
infinite, eternal, unchangeable in his being, wisdom, holiness, justice, goodness 
and truth can give us intellectual peace. And so, whether there is a God or, not, 
we have to “posit him”, as the basis of all our reasoning. If he does not exist 
he has to be invented. 

2. No other idea but that of God can solve the ethical problems of life. 
If the conscience is only force and matter acting upon each other, uncontrolled 
by mind and heart and will, no satisfactory account can be proposed of the 
existence of conscience: of the longing for holiness: of the willingness of mar- 
tyrs to die for truth: of the unselfish loves of heroes and saints. Oh, yes— 


_ theories enough have been suggested: but they do not hold. After a little while 


they spring a leak. When the first novelty wears off; or, when the critics get 


P: after them, they crumble, wither, fade away. No—self-existent matter and 


force, uncontrolled (or at any rate unaccompanied) by self-existent mind, will 
never offer a permanent explanation of the phenomena of man’s ethical life. 
If there is no God, we must at least imagine that there is. 

3. No other idea but that of God can soothe the sorrows of life. Other 
theories have solved some of the sorrows of some of the people during some 
of the time: but only some! As for the great masses, the miseries of human 
existence have proven intolerable, except when the belief that, in some way or 
other, “chastisement is the measure of love,” has prevailed. Unless people are 
able to look up and say, “He doeth all things well”, they always and every- 
where sink, finally, into pessimism and despair. And so, no matter whether 
there is a God in reality, or not, we have to think there is. 

One great, unalterable and universal law of thought—admits of no denial— 
the law that every effect must have an adequate cause. There may be excep- 
tions to many other rules: but none to this. Not since the morning stars first 
sang together has any phenomenon been the result of influences inadequate to 
its production. And if it had, we men could not believe it! 

Sooner or later, this irrefragable principle of reason: this absolutely inex- 
orable law of our intellectual processes will drive the race to belief in God, 
for no other cause of the universe is adequate. If there is no God, then an 
effect is greater than its cause—which cannot be. 
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Meet Your Game More 
than Half Way 


Reduce the distance you must lead that 
mile-a-minute goose or elusive clay target. 


Shoot Remington-UMC Steel Lined Shot Shells. 


You know smokeless powder must be under pressure 
to explode. 


It must be under proper pressure to give maximum 
speed to the shot. 


It must be under the same pressure in each shell to 
make them shoot alike. 


In Remington- UME Steel Lined Shot Shells only do you 
find these demands met to give you the greatest uni- 
form shot speed. 


—because the Steel Lining in x 
Smokeless Shot Shells holds the powder more rigidly than 
paper. 


—because this Steel Lining holding the powder rigidly pre- 
vents it from jarring loose during shipment—in your 
pocket—while in the magazine of your gun, 


—because this Steel Lining makes the load absolutely mois- 
ture proof, 


Get Remiagton-UMG Arrow and Nitro Club Shot Shells—the uniform, 
hard-shooting Steel Lined Shells. 


Meet Your Game More than Half Way 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway New York City 


hiclets 
Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candp Coated Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the refinement of chewing gum 
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for people of refinement. Served at swagger _Chiclets, | 
luncheons, teas, dinners, card parties. he Vie isa ili, 
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only chewing gum that ever received the un- biclets 


qualified sanction of best society. It’s the 
peppermint—the true mint. 
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For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5¢ the Ounce and in 5¢,/0¢ and 25¢ Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET COMPANY, merropouran tower, new York 
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\UNCLE REMUS - : - $1.00) VALUE 
HAMPTONS - - - -$1.50 


A LUSTY WORLD ToDAY- - - $150) $4.00 
COMBINATION ESEE TE savin "| TO YOU 


ORDER NOW ----- | $2.10 
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AUNT JANE 
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Join the Service Bureau of the 
Af United States Tire Company 


ne 


HIS Bureau has hundreds of letters from 


motorists telling of tire mileage ranging all the way from five 
or six thousand miles up to twelve thousand. These motorists 
enthusiastically give all the credit to the better quality of United 


States Tires— 


Continental 
G&J 


Morgan & Wright 


They’re probably right. The motorist using United States Tires 
operates his car at a positive advantage as compared to the motorist 
using tires made under less favorable conditions. 


Hartford 


annual 
tire bill 


There is a superior 


quality built into these four famous brands that makes possible such 
mileage as these hundreds of motorists have written about. 


But having the advantage of the most dependable tires does not lessen the importance of | 
knowing how to ‘ake care of them. The average motorist loses heavily through sheer neglect | 


of his tires. 


The United States Tire Company proposes to see that lack 
of care is not due to lack of information. 


Our Service Bureau has been organized and equipped for the single purpose of supplying 
the motorist with exactly the kind of information he should have to enable him to keep his 


tire expense down to where it belongs. 


The Bureau has issued and is supplying to its members the most complete book on the 
manuiacture and care of tires that has ever been published, and in addition will, at frequent 
intervals, furnish its members with such information as will be of genuine value to them. 


This service is absolutely free to any motorist who cares to take advantage of it— 


whether a user of United States Tires or not. 


Please send all literature issued by your 
Service Bureau to 


Name— 
Address 


Make of Car. 


Address SERVICE BUREAU 


UNITED STATES TIRE 


COMPANY 
1795 Broadway, New York 


dauby hair right before your eyes. 
all by myself, and I was beginning to feel proud of it,*and chesty, and all 
swelled up. I could see myself a member of a half-dozen psychological societies, 
and writing articles for the magazines about Aunt Jane, and getting into the 
papers along with Lombroso and Sir Oliver Lodge and Camille Flammarion. 


The rat reared himself 
up on his hind legs 


Fill out and mail the coupon, and you 
will receive the initial Instruction Book, 
as well as all literature and data to be 
issued in the future. 

_ United States Tires are Amer- 
ica’s Predominant Tires, sell- 
ing at the same price asked 

for other kinds. 

Seven styles of tread (includ- 
ing the famous Nobby Tread) 
and three styles of fasten- 
ing. The widest range of 
selection ever offered 
the motorist, 
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By DON MARQUIS 


Con ehu ded. fr om Po 2 Or ae 


It was the first ghost I had ever discovered, 


II 


we Sate rat must have seen the expression of anger in my face. 
reared himself up on his hind legs after the fashion of a squirrel who had 
been taught to beg for nuts, and coughed—a deprecating, rather timid sort of a 
cough—behind one of his front paws. 
“Sir,” said the rat, “you seem disappointed.” 
“Come, come,” said I, “do not try to fool me into the belief that you are 


He advanced toward the center of the room in a conciliating manner, 


speaking to me. It wont do. You have already 
deceived me once this evening, and I am not pre- 
pared to indulge you any further.” 

“You do not believe in me, then?” said the 
rat, politely, but with a gleam of malice in his eye. 

“I do not,” I said, firmly. 

“And, yet, you are inconsistent,” pursued the 
rat. “You were ready enough to believe in me 
when you thought I was a ghost. Pray tell me, 
why isn’t a rat just as significant a thing as a 
ghost?” 

“I beg your pardon—I don’t catch the drift 
of your remarks.” 

“Why,” said the rat, dropping his words 
slowly and carefully, “why should you be disap- 
pointed at discovering that what you thought was 
a ghost is only a rat? Why should a ghost be 
more interesting than a rat? Why should either 
a ghost or a rat be more interesting than a paste- 
brush?” 


“A rat that talks—” I began. 

“Never mind that,” said the rat. “I 
mean any rat. If ghosts exist, is that 
any more wonderful than that rats 
exist?” 

“Indeed, yes,” I said, “because—” 
and then I paused, not having my 
ideas crystallized as yet. 

“Because !—because !—” sneered the 
rat. “What you mean is that every- 
one is sure that rats exist, and only a 
few people are sure that ghosts exist 
—or think they are. Rats are famil- 
iar facts. Ghosts are a matter of 
doubt. Men have ceased to wonder 
about rats. They think they know all 
about them. 

“And so they no longer marvel at 
them. They are commonplaces of cre- 
ation. 

“But who has ever eaplained a rat? 
I don’t mean classifying, naming, 
arranging in the order of evolution, 
as scientists do—but explaining. dc- 
counting for. 

“Tsn’t it just as wonderful that 
there is life in a man to begin with as 
it is that such life persists after his 
body is dead?—granting that it does 
persist. 

“Would the knowledge that it does 
persist bring you any nearer to the 
solution of the mystery of where it 
came from in the beginning? 

“If your Aunt Jane’s ghost was 
really here, and stood out here side by 
side with me, you would be no wiser 
than you are now—you could come 
just as near to telling the why and 
wherefore of the life in the ghost as 
you could the life in the rat. 

“Sir, if it is ever proved that ghosts 
exist, it will be interesting, and of 
some importance; but in the end it 
will be more wonderful than that rats 
exist. Everything is sufficiently won- 
derful, and quite inexplicable. For my 
part I am content with the paste- 
brushes which Providence sends me, 
and do not seek to go behind them or 
to explain them.” 

“You are a materialist,” said I, “and 
I will have nothing more to do with 
you. You have robbed me of my 
Aunt Jane. I refuse to believe in 
you.” 

“Very well,” said the rat. “Just as 
you please. I have noticed that there 
are a great many men just like you. 
It is one of the things which make 
men just as hard to understand as if 
they were ghosts or paste-brushes.” 
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FREAK STORIES 


According to a dispatch from San 
Antonio, Texas, in the New York 
World, an employee of the Maverick 
apiary named Charles Potchernick has 
unusual control over bees. He han- 
dles them with as much apparent ease 
as one would in playing with kittens 
or a harmless pet. He is used to their 
ways and appears absolutely oblivi- 
ous to the fact that they can ‘sting. 
While working with them he goes bare- 
armed and bare-faced and pays no at- 
tention to the insects as they crawl 
over his exposed hands and arms or 
pile up in great clumps on his face. 
Recently he had a picture taken hold- 
ing a small limb in his teeth on which 
a swarm had settled. The bees formed 
a kind of long beard hanging belov’ 
his waist, and his entire face was cov- 
ered with those that crawled from the 
limb. Old bee-keepers say that his 
feats in handling bees are the most 
remarkable in the world. He claims 
that he has not been stung in two 
years. 

. . . ` 

Another dispatch from the same 
place says there has been no fighting 
along.the Rio Grande or in the interior 
of Mexico that is nearly so sanguinary 
as the battle now raging between Eng- 
lish sparrows and Texas blackbirds. 
The sparrow is a newcomer there and 
the blackbird has not extended the 
welcome usually given in Texas to a 
new arrival. 

The blackbird does not care for the 
lonesome life of the country, but pre- 
fers living in the city. That is what 
started all the trouble, for the spar- 
row is also inclined to the gay life, 
and the blackbirds resent the intru- 
sion. The native birds seem to be the 
hope of birddom in successfully re- 
sisting a sparrow invasion and have 
already made the sparrows think that 
Texas is no nice place. Dead inva- 
ders and many that are badly wound- 
ed are found every day in the parks, 
and it looks as if the sparrows must 
move to avoid being killed. 
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An 


Letter 


Two days ’fo’ de ’clipse, State of Georgy. 

EFORE you get this, dear gal, you will have seen the 

eclipse. Folks say it puts a mighty funny feeling in 
the atmosphere; the air gets chilly, and you have to 
put on your thick socks, and tie a hankcher round your neck 
and look at the front side of the sun through smoked glass. 
Evelyn says he’s going to smoke some glass and a cigar, too. 
One man says he was in the midst of an eclipse about forty 
years ago, and things got so dark that the chickens went to 
roost, and the cows came up and put their hind-legs through 
the bars to be milked, and the stars came out and winked, and 
the birds put their heads under their wings and took another 
A little boy 
who heard the man talking remembered enough of it to tell a 


nap. The man said it was truly a terrible time. 


tale to his Mama. 

“I saw the ’clipse, myse’f,” he said. “It was a drate big 
*clipse, bigger’n the penanner—bigger’n a house. An’ it was 
hidin’ in the bushes, ’n I dot my dun an’ shooted it right in de 
haid, ’n it falled down, ’n nen they want no ’clipse then; it flew’d 
*way, “way, way, "WAY off nonder.” 

One day ’fo’ de ’clipse, State of Georgy. 
OU see I started this letter last night, and that is “all the 
Nelly was on hand, and she and Bill kicked 
up such a racket that I couldn’t write; and then other-troubles 


far” I got. 


jumped up like a lot of rabbits in the bushes, and I had to 
lay down my fountain pen in self-defence. And speaking of de- 
fence I’m mighty ’fraid Pll have to have a new one built on the 
side where we join on to Mr. Richardson’s bald spot. 

J. C. has a little fantail squab which lost its ma, and he is 
bringing it up by hand. The squab has no fan to its tail yet, 
but it is said by some very able prophets that it will have one 
some day if it lives and the cat doesn’t catch it and use the 
fan during hot weather. 

Bill went down to College Park today, and will return to- 
morrow evening in time to meet Mrs. B. the day after the 
’clipse. Yesterday Bill went to the baseball game, an’ jist 
cause she put on the Tech’s colors, the Techs went and got beat. 
It was very, very sad, but somehow I couldn’t weep. 

Bill declares she can’t come down with Mrs. B. ’cause she’s 
not fixed—she hasn’t any clothes to wear until she gets a new 
dress, and, anyhow, she had her mind set on the first of June. 
So she says. She may come with Burdeene’s ma, but I doubt 
it. J.C. says please answer his two letters as soon as you can 
take time from your sewing. 

Just think of it! 
the records back to the factory, and so you can never play on 
the old machine any more. Isn’t that dreadful? However, I 
expect you'll be glad when—however, that’s another story, as 
Mr. Bloodgood Whippling would remark. 


I had to send your gramophone and all 


Mama and J. C. have gone up to Lucien’s, and I’m here all 


alone with the squab and the canary bird. I tell you, I’m afraid — 


of ’em both. The squab whistles when it wants food and after 
it gets full it snores; and the canary bird gets up in its swing 
and swings half the night; and the swing makes a squeaky, 
creepy sound like a burglar burgling his way through the door. 
Ouch! What’s that? I believe it’s a man under my bed. No, 
it’s Muldoon telling the floor howdy with his tail. Essie comes 
over occasionally. She is looking better than she has looked for 
a long time. Every hair in Charles’ head is red, and he seems 
to be happy. Evelyn is off tomorrow night for Louisville, where 
he will try to find Uncle Sammy Roberts. My best regards to 
the sisters, and love to Burdeene, Bessie and the sweet little 


Miller gals. Your loving DADDY. 


The foregoing letter was written in May, 
1900, by Joel Chandler Harris, and was ad- 


dressed to his youngest daughter, who was 
then at boarding school in South Georgia 
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Automatic Rifle 


Aim and pull the trigger; 
aim and pull the trigger. 
That’s all the effort re- 
quired to shoot this 
novel little rifle, as 


In the 
country, 
in camp 
the recoil does or on’any 
the reloading / outing, this 
for you. & rifle is the peer 
‘f of all .22s, either 
W s PAD for hunting or 
practice. Its 8 
great pleasure maker. 

Look One Over 
At Your Dealer’s. 
WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 


are made forall kinds of rifles and pis- 
tolsby men who know how. Ask for the 


Red W Brand 


Build Up a Business 
of Your Own 


OW IS THE TIME to accept an agency 
for Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 
Ally yourself with a going proposition. 

We are going to give thousands in commissions 
to our agents from now on. 


THE MAGAZINE 


IS TO BE GREATLY IMPROVED 


and such wonderfully interesting and helpful 
features are to appear, that a good agent can 
place a subscription in every home. Our outfit 
costs you nothing. The training you will get will 
be a potent help to you in winning life’s battles. 


Determine to win, to make as much a week 
as any of our agents ever did, and that would be 
about $35.00 each week right along. This is a 
great chance, too, for those desiring temporary 
employment. Answer at once before the impulse 
leaves you. 


Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co. Boston 


Freedom From Darning 
Guaranteed 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Hose 


Buy six pairs of genuine Holeproof Hose today and they will 
wear without holes, tears, or any necessity of darning until six 
months from today, or we will give you new hose free. The 
dealer from whom you buy will give you a signed-in-ink guar- 
antee and coupons to send back should any hose wear out. 

Genuine Holeproof Hose, the original guaranteed hose, have been 
sold this way for the past twelve years. Last year 95% of our entire out- 
put outlasted that guarantee—wore longer than six months. 

Yet ‘‘Holeproof’’ are not heavy or coarse, like other guaranteed 
hose. They are made from Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn, cost- 
ing an average of seventy cents per pound. ‘There is no better cotton 
yarn to be had. No one can pay any more for it, for that is the top 
market price. Common yarn sells for thirty cents a pound—less than 
half what we pay for ours. 

We use in the silk goods only pure thread silk. 

It is this quality in Holeproof Hose that makes them wear, makes 
them soft, light in weight, and stylish. Hose made from heavy yarn 
may wear six months, but nobody wants to wear them, especially in 
summer weather. There is only one genuine ‘‘Holeproof’?—only one 
guaranteed hosiery made with seventy-cent yarn. It is 


ó Pairs FAKOQU S 

uaranteed 

“cc Poleprooftiosiery 
FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 


There are twelve colors, ten weights and five grades for men—seven 
colors, three weights and three grades for women—and two colors, two 
weights and three grades for children. Prices are $1.50 up to $3 for six 
pairs, according to finish and weight. 

The silk ‘‘Holeproof’’ cost $2 for three pairs of men’s, guaranteed 
three months, and $3 for three pairs of women’s, guaranteed three 


months. ERTA 
Pat. Office, 1906 
Canl G Rcd 
I e 
The “Holeproof” trade-mark and the signa- receipt of remittance. Try ““Holeproof.” You'll 
ture above are found on the toe of each pair of never wear another kind of hosiery once 
genuine “Holeproof.”” Carl Freschl is the orig- you do. 
inator of guaranteed hose. He has had thirty- Write for free book, “How to Make Your 
eight years of hose-making experience. There Feet Happy.” 
are hundreds of imitations of the genuine, but HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
you can avoid them by looking for Mr. Freschl’s 893 Fourth Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
signature. S A > Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
The genuine is sold in your town. We’ll tell London, Canada, Distributors for Canada. 
you the dealers’ names on request or ship direct Tampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, 
where we have no dealer, charges prepaid on Agents for Republic of Mexico. (195) 


Gre Your Hote Insured? 


A LONG TIME FOR $1.10 


i eet we don’t know of a better, bigger 
offer than this. It means this—send $1.10 
and get all the remaining issues of 1911 of Uncle 
Remus’s Home Magazine, and all of 1912 to 


January 1, 1913. Great improvements are to be 
made in the magazine. You will be right on our 
lists to benefit by this advancement. This offer 
will never be made again in the magazine. 

SEND $1.10 TODAY. ADDRESS 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


The Recollections of 
dadan monte. inti ey waited DY MYRIA 


the Journal by Mr. Stephens to the 

effect that he had just learned from : : 

a dispatch in the Boston “Post” that his brother Linton had left Washington 
for Fort Warren, and his rapture over the news showed that he had been look- 
ing forward for a long time to this meeting. He also voiced the hope that 
Linton might be bringing him intelligence of an early parole. 


CHAPTER XVI.” 

EPTEMBER 1.—Alone in the twilight. Linton came by the morning boat. 
S I was certain on my first view of his countenance that he had not with 

him any order for my release, or any news to that effect. He soon told 

me by words what I had read in his face. Governor H. V. Johnson came 
with him; “did not enter my room with Linton, but followed soon after. Linton 
and I talked a great deal. He did not bring his baggage from Boston and 
went back this evening for it. Johnson went by same boat. Johnson brought good 
news for Reagan; he had seen in Washington Robert McMatthew, who was in- 
trusted with the care of conducting Reagan’s , 
children to Texas. Reagan had not heard 
from his children since February. McMat- 
thew told Johnson he had placed them safely 
with their grandmother in Texas. 

SEPTEMBER 3.—Linton read portions of 
this journal. His emotions overpowered him 
and he wept aloud. 

SEPTEMBER 5.—Sundown. Retreat is 
beating. I have been crowded with company. 
Dr.. and Mrs, James T. Paterson, of Geor- 
gia; William D. Crocket and wife, from 
Boston, and Malcolm Mosely (Dick John- 
ston’s nephew), called. Had quite a dinner 
party. Geary waited upon us very well, 

SEPTEMBER 16.—This is a copy of my let- 
ter to General Grant: 


U. S. Officers 


These officers of the 
United States Army, in 
authority at Fort Warren 
during Mr. Stephens’s im- 
prisonment, were his 
friends rather than his 
jailers. Very special cour- 
tesies and kindnesses were 
shown him by Majors Ap- 
pleton, Seaverns, and Liv- 
ermore; his brother could 
hardly have been more at- 
tentive to him than Lieu- 
tenant Woodman. 


“Dear Sir: All the apology I have to 
offer for this letter, as well as its explana- 
tion, are to be found in the facts herein pre- 
sented. I am now in confinement in this 
place, as you are probably aware. I have 
been here since the’25th of May last. I am 
exceedingly anxious to be paroled as a great 
many others have been, who were arrested 
as I was. I think I am as justly entitled to 
discharge on parole as many of those to 
whom I allude. No man in the Southern 
States, I think, exerted his powers to a 
greater extent than I did to avert the late 
lamentable troubles of our country, no man 
strove harder to bring about peace, and no 
man can be more anxious to see peace, order, 
harmony, and prosperity restored than my- 
self. You knew my feelings on this subject 
when we met at Hampton Roads. They were 
correctly set forth in your telegram to the 
Secretary of War; upon that the Hamp- 
ton Roads Conference was granted. When 
I parted with you I assured you that, while 
nothing definite had been accomplished, I 
was hopeful that good would result. In that 
hope I was disappointed. No one could have 
been more pained, mortified, and chagrined 
than I was at the result. I refer to this be- 
cause you were then fully informed of my 
views. And I now drop you this line sim- 
ply to ask you, if you feel at liberty to do so, 
to lend the great weight of your name and 
influence with the President, and Secretaries 
of War and State, for my release on parole. 
I have applied to the President for Amnesty, 
but if the President. for any reason feels 
disposed to postpone decision of that matter, 
I am perfectly content. What I desire 
mainly is a release from imprisonment on 
parole, as others, or on bail, if it should be 
required. In no event would I attempt to 
avoid a prosecution or trial, if it should be 
thought best for any reason to adopt such a 
course toward me. I wish release both in 
consequence of my health and private affairs. 
My case and request are briefly submitted to 
you. Act in the premises as your sense of 
duty shall direct. 

“Yours most respectfully, 

“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” 


Major J. W. M. Appleton 


Lieut. Wm. L. Longley 


SEPTEMBER 18.— William W. Simpson, of 
Sparta, Ga., spent the day with us. His news 
from home was interesting. 

By evening boat I got a letter from Hon. 
B. H. Bigham replying to mine. Bigham 
writes that Seward assigned, as a reason for 
my detention, the fact that I was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, and in the case of 
Mr. Davis’s death, the presidency would de- 
volve on me; it would be hazardous to set 
me at large until all the seceded States are back in the Union with Secession 
Ordinances abrogated, etc. This reason has not enough speciousness, even as a 
pretext, to commend it to my charitable consideration. 

SEPTEMBER 20,—I wrote this letter to Hon. Wm. H. Seward: 


Major H. A. Allen 
Major Second U.S. Artillery 


“Dear Sir: You will, I trust, excuse me for addressing you upon a subject 
of very great interest to me personally; I mean, my release on parole. I am 
induced to do this from a letter just received from a distinguished friend in 
Washington. That friend writes to me that the reason you assigned to him for 
my continued imprisonment was the fact that I was the Vice-President under 
the Confederate States organization and in case of the death of Mr. Davis the 
duties of that office would devolve on me, etc.: hence, the danger of LAEN 
me to go at large until all the States of that organization should be restore¢ 
to their proper relations to the Federal Government. . . . In my letter to 
the President making special application for amnesty, etc., I expressly stated 
that all future contest was abandoned; that it was not abandoned as soon as 
I wished it to be, but its abandonment, when it was, had my cordial approval; 
and I accepted the results of the war [illegible words] and I was willing to 
abide by the results in good faith, and to take the prescribed oath of fidelity 


| 
1 


; Lieut. John C. Newton 


LOCKETT AVARY to the Constitution of the United 
States. Can you or the authorities 
at Washington desire to have strong- 
er evidence than this that no such 
danger as suggested by you need be entertained from my enlargement? In- 
deed, I stated to the President that I would, if released, use my utmost exer- 
tions and influence’ in bringing about a restoration of peace and harmony in 
the country on the basis of the Executive policy. I present these facts for 
your consideration as a full answer to the objection raised by you to my release 
in that view. Again, if released on parole or bond, I should still be in custody 
of the authorities on such terms as they might think proper to prescribe. 
Allow me to add in explanation of my importunity on this subject, that it is 
a matter of the utmost importance to my present welfare and that of others, 
to say nothing of my health, that if I am to be released at all, it should be 
done at an early day—at least by the middle or latter part of October. By 
that time my business at home, the nature of which you are apprised of, now 
in suspense, must be attended to, or great confusion, if not ruin to me, must 
ensue. My presence is almost absolutely necessary for any proper settlement 
of estates and trust property in my hands. 
These matters have been postponed in ex- 
pectation that I would be released, to give 
them my personal attention. They cannot 
be postponed beyond the close of this year. 
If I am not released before cold weather 
sets in, I could not, without great hazard 
and risk undertake the travel home before 
next summer. It is, moreover, essential to 
the well-being of the freedmen with their 
families on my place at home that I should 
perfect my arrangements with them at least 
by the first of November. They are anx- 
iously and earnestly looking for me now 
daily. I must confess that I cannot see any 
reason of State policy that should keep me 
in prison—especially as so many others in- 
finitely more responsible than myself for all 
these troubles have been fully pardoned. Of 
this I do not complain. I think the Presi- 
dent has acted patriotically and wisely in the 
clemency exercised by him in this particular. 
I only mean to say that I cannot see any 
reason of State policy that applies to me 
that does not apply with equal force to many 
I could name of these. 
“Yours most respectfully, 
“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” 


at Fort Warren 


Capt. Fred. Livermore 
(Afterwards Major) 


Tuurspay.—Linton got a letter from 
Gen. W. Raymond Lee, of Boston, stating 
that he thought he might safely say the day 
of my release is at hand. He invited us, 
when I shall be released, to spend an evening 
with him and meet Governor Andrew, etc. 

SEPTEMBER 25.—I see in the New York 
Times an abstract of a sermon by Henry 
Ward Beecher, which is rather remarkable. 
He freely admits all I ever maintained about 
the inferiority of the Negro race to the 
white. The only real difference in our views 
concerns the system by which the influence 
of the superior race can be best exerted 
upon the inferior for the latter’s advantage. 
Subordination of the inferior, I thought nec- 
essary. Hence, the “Corner Stone” idea in 
my Savannah speech. 

SEPTEMBER 27.—A letter from Hon. H. 
V. Johnson, Washington, says nothing more 
encouraging than that I should with patience 
and fortitude bear what is upon me in hopes 
of deliverance after awhile. He had not 
been able to get an interview with the Presi- 


Surgeon-Major JoelSeaverns 


Lieut. Wm. Woodman 


First Battalion : Commissary dent. Hon. Mr. Upham, of Salem, Mass., 
of Prisoners, Fort Warren spent the day with us. He was in Congress 
with me. Evening boat brought two letters 


for Linton. One from Mrs. Salter, in which 
she says that Colonel Ives, who married Miss 
Cora Semmes, is her brother. 

A despatch to the World says “it is be- 
lieved that General Howell Cobb has been 
arrested on charge of complicity in the 
atrocities at Andersonville.” I think this 
can hardly be true. Dr. Paterson writes 
Linton to come up to Boston to consult upon 
some plans which he has on foot in my be- 
half; says it is understood that the Presi- 
dent has left the case to Seward, I an- 
swered Hon. H. V. Johnson’s letter; ex- 
pressed the hope that he might be in our 
State Convention and that all things would 
then be done rightly; said I thought the suf- 
frage, under proper restrictions, ought to 
be extended to the freedmen, that they 
should be permitted to testify in the courts, 
and that provision should be made for the 
education of their children. Linton left me 
to go up to Boston. 


Serremser 30,—Notice came to the garrison to get ready to be mustered 
out. There was a shout by the men, Lieutenant Newton has brought me a 
letter from Mr. Seward. It is in these words: 


k 


Second Lieutenant, Company 
C, First Battalion 


a “Department of State, Wasuincton, Sept. 26, 1865. 
Alewander H. Stephens, Esquire, Fort Warren, Bosion Harbor, Mass. 
“Sin: Your letter of the 18th instant has been received and submitted to 
the. examination of*the Attorney-General. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Wittiam H. Sewarp.” 


ry Ocroner 2.—Dr. Seaverns called with a message from Mrs. Appleton, and 
0 photographs of herself out of which I was to select one for my keeping. 
made my choice. { must write to her. [Copy from among his papers]: 


“Dear Mrs. Arrreron: A thousand thanks to you for your kind remem- 
brance and. the photograph through Dr. Seaverns. Verbal acknowledgments 
are all the requital I can make now for favors bestowed. These utterances of 
the heart, however, you will, I trust, accept at the greatest value that sincerity 
can give them. Please present my highest regards to the Major when you write 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 


We Sell 2,200 


Per Day 


Please think what that means. Enough of these tires are now 
sold every day to completely equip 550 automobiles. 

Our mammoth plants, with three shifts of men, are run 24 hours 
per day. Yet we are, at this writing. weeks behind our orders. 

About 650,000 No-Rim-Cut tires have already gone into use. 
Inside of two years the demand for them has multiplied six times 
over. The sale this year, beyond any doubt, will reach $12,000,000. 

This patented tire, with amazing rapidity, has changed the 
whole tire situation. It has altered all old-time opinions. The most 
popular tire in America today is the Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 

Again we suggest—if you are a tire buyer—that you learn 
why these tires cut one’s upkeep in two. 


Their History 


Up to two years ago, about nineteen 
tires in each twenty sold were the old- 
style clincher type—the tires which hook 
to the rim. This type was a relic of 
bicycle days, but motor car tire makers 
found no way to improve it. 


Even when quick-detachable tires 
came into vogue they were largely made 
in this clincher type. And rim-cutting 
remained one of the worries of motoring. 


Then our patented tire—the No-Rim- 
Cut tire—began to be chosen by experts. 
This tire at that time had been out for 
four years. Some 200,000 had been put 
into use. 


But No-Rim-Cut tires then cost one- 
fifth more than standard clincher tires. 
That 20 per cent difference made men 
slow to adopt them. 


Still, at the start of the season of 1910, 
forty-four leading motor car makers 
made contracts for Goodyear tires. Last 
year our tire sales suddenly mounted to 
$8,500,000. They trebled in a single 


year. 


The increasing demand cut the cost 
of production. A few months ago No- 
Rim-Cut tires began to be sold at stand- 
ard clincher prices. 

Then sixty-four leading motor car 
makers made contracts for Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires on their 1911 models. 
We built enormous factory additions. 

Soon users woke up, and the swelling 
demand grew to an avalanche. Our 
present output is twice that of last year 
—six times that of two years ago. Yet 
we cannot keep up with our orders. 

The new ruler of tiredom—the domi- 
nant tire of the world today—is the 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tire. 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tire 


The No-Rim-Cut tire fits any standard rim. 
When you change from clinchers simply re- 
verse the removable rim flanges. It is done in 
ten seconds. 

The rim flanges then are set to curve out- 
ward, as shown in the picture. The tire when 
deflated comes against a rounded edge, and 
rim-cutting is made impossible. 

We have run these tires flat in a hundred 
tests—as far as twenty miles. In all the 650,- 
000 sold there has never been‘an instance of 
rim-cutting. ME RLS 

With the clincher tire—the ordinary tire— 
the rim flanges are set to curve inward. See 
the picture. These thin flange edges dig into 
the tire when deflated. Thus a punctured tire 
is often wrecked in a moment—ruined beyond 
repair. 


No Hooks—No Bolts 


No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on the base. 
They do not, like clinchers, need to be hooked 
to the rim. Not even tire bolts are needed. 

The reason lies in the flat tapes of 126 
braided wires which are vulcanized into our 
tire base. These wires make the tire base un- 
stretchable. ‘The tire 
can’t come off without 
removing the flange 
because it cannot be 
stretched one iota. 

This braided-wire 
feature is controlled 
by our patents, Others 
have tried twisted 
wires—others a single 
wire. But these flat 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


Ordinary Clincher Tire 


tapes of braided wires which need no welding 
—which never can break or loosen—form the 
only safe way yet discovered for getting rid 
of the hooked-base tire. That is the reason 
why other makers advise you to cling to the 
clincher tire. . 


10% Oversize 


When the rim flanges curve outward the 
sides of the tire get an extra flare, This en- 
ables us to make the tires 10 per cent oversize 
without any misfit on the rim. We give you 
this oversize without extra charge, to avoid 
the blow-outs caused by overloading. 

This oversize means 10 per cent more air— ~ 
10 per cent greater carrying capacity. And 
that adds, under average conditions, 25 per 
cent to the tire mileage. 

This oversize takes care of the extras—the 
top, glass front, gas tank, etc. Without this 
oversize, nine tires in ten are given too great 
a load. 

- These two features together—No-Rim-Cut 
and oversize —with the average car will cut 
tire bills in two. Yet these patented tires now 
cost no more than other standard tires. ‘This 
means a clear saving of millions of dollars to 
owners of motor cars. 

Men who know 
these facts won’t pay 
the same price for 
tires that rim-cut— 
tires just rated size. 


Our Tire Book is full 
of facts which motorists 
should know. Ask us 
to mail it to you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Second Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 of the Principal Cities 


Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ont. 
(336) 


We Make All Sorts of Rubber Tires 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ont. 
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to him. Give little Mabel a kiss for me. The whole group 


cherished place in my memory. 
“Yours truly and sincerely, 
“ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS.” 


Reagan came round after the boat left, and brought the 
joyous news that the indulgence is extended him to meet his 
friends generally, and to mess with Linton and me; and that 
he is to be removed from his damp underground cell to a 
room on a level with mine. 

Ocrozer 7.—I cut from the papers several notices of my 
imprisonment, advocating my release. Amongst others Judge 
Bigham’s letter to G. W. Adair, Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Salter, 
and her daughter, Miss Mary and little Edith, came by boat. 
Linton went to the wharf to meet them. A most pleasant 
day we had of it, indoors and out. Mrs. Salter brought me 
a beautiful floor-cloth, thick and warm, and rich in colors, 
just such as I have in my library at home. Miss Mary read 
to us “Enoch Arden,” and other pieces from Tennyson. I 
never before saw any beauty in Tennyson. Her reading gave 
his productions a charm I had never perceived before. Little 
Edith amused herself with the marble and board with which 
the Garrison Game is played. She also went out and found 
two beautiful puppies, which she brought in, nestled up to 
her breast. 

Ocroser 9.—I got this letter from General Grant: 


“T jeut.-Gen. Grant desires me to say in reply to your 
note of Sept. 16, that he has already spoken once or twice 
to the President in reference 
to your case, and will do so 
again. Respectfully yours, 
“C. B. COMSTOCK, 
“Brevet Brig.-Gen., 
“A. D. C.—” 


Linton got a letter from 
Miss Van Lew, in which she 
alludes to me. Whereupon 
I wrote her as follows: 


“My Dear Miss Van Lew: 
You will please accept my 
sincere thanks for the inter- 
est you manifest in having 
me released from this place. 
“There is not the slight- 
est foundation in fact for 
the ‘objection’ which you 
have heard mentioned, to- 
wit: that my ‘Union speech 
at Milledgeville, in 1860, was 
a prearranged thing for Se- 
cession service, to win influ- 
ence, and that at the time it 
was made, the other speech, 
so contrary and opposite, 
was already written,’ etc. 

“My speech for the Un- 
ion, in November, 1860, was 
an earnest and honest out- 
pouring if ever such emana- 
ted from human heart and 
head. And never before or 
since have I uttered a senti- 
ment inconsistent with it. 
Since I have been here I 
have been taunted by anony- 
mous communications call- 
ing my attention to certain 
extracts from speeches made 
by me, which were published 
at the North in pamphlet 
form under the heading of 
‘Campaign Tract for 1864.’ 
These are forgeries outright. 
None such, either in words 
or sentiments, were ever 


Blue-jay Removes 5,000,000 made by me. One other re- 
Corns a Year mark on the statement of 


facts on which this objection 

EH, rests. I never wrote a speech 

Millions have learned that corns are unnec- | tọ be delivered in be life, 
en Bl May oe not prove it to you? except college essays or addresses. The Union speech was 
k ue-jay plaster—applied in five seconds— | extemporaneous. The only report ever made was that by 
makes you forget the corn. In two days the | Mr, Marshall. Upon that speech and its sentiments, even 
CON, comes out. ; down to abiding by and sharing the fortunes and fate of 
N hi pain, no soreness, no possible harm. | my State if she should go against my counsels, I now stand. 
othing is so convenient. This is the only “With sentiments of the highest esteem toward you and 


right way to get rid of a corn. It is used by | kindest regards toward your mother, I remain, 
everyone who knows it. No “Yours truly, 


other method does what Blue- a “ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS 
jay does. 


Note the Picture 


A isthe harmless red B & B wax 
that removes the corn. 

B is soft felt to protect the corn 
and keep the wax from spread- 


For Corns 


3 
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CHAPTER XVII 
HURSDAY, October 12.— Linton went up by boat. 
Soon Dr. Seaverns appeared aņd stated that orders 


had come for my release. Major Livermore followed 
with the telegram. It embraced Judge Reagan and myself. 


ing. . rig s 
C is the toe band, narrowed to be | It is just twenty-two weeks to the day since the first keys 
comfortable. were turned upon me as a prisoner. What events come to 


D is rubber adhesive. It fastens | me on Thursday! 
Pee Ocrozer 13.—I rose early and now make this last entry. 
I expect to start by this evening’s boat for my dear home. 


e > 
Blue - ay It is a long and hazardous trip for me, beset with many 
dangers, and I am beset in the outset with many anxieties 
Corn Plasters concerning many things. But, O God, in whom I put my 


trust, deliver me from all evil! 
15c and 25c per Package 


{ 


ii 
| CRAWFORDVILLE, Ga., October 27, 1865.—Thanks be to the 
I Wh Giver of all good, I am once more at home! I am sitting in 
the same room and at tne same table from which I arose to 
l Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. | suffer arrest on the 11th of May. As a sequel to this Jour- 
i Sold by all Druggists. nal, I record briefly some of the incidents intervening be- 


Bauer & Black, Chicago’and New York tween my departure from Fort Warren and my reaching 


home, yesterday, Thursday. 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. (73) On the 13th of October, Linton, Judge Reagan, and I 
left Fort Warren at 4, on the William Shand, the regular 
evening boat. I gave Corporal Geary my bedding and room 
furniture and nearly all the things that I had had brought 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine | there for my use and comfort, except books and wearing 


Sample mailed free. 
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—father, mother, and the little darling—will ever hold a 


Hon. Alex H. Stephens and His Body-Servant, Alex Kent 
His first body-servant was Harry, whose picture has already ap- 
peared. It was Alex who said of Mr. Stephens: ““Marse Alex is 
kinder to dogs than most folks is to folks.” 
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apparel. The amount paid by me for these articles was 
about $100. Linton gave him $10 in currency. I gave Major 
Livermore my copy of Greeley’s “American Conflict”, Lieu- 
tenant Newton my Prescott’s “Conquest of Mexico”, Dr. 
Seaverns my Robertson’s “Sermons”, Greek Testament, lexi- 
con, etc. To Corporal Geary I gave my copy of Burns’s 
“Poems” and wrote him a friendly farewell letter. All the 
officers of the fort and all the men seemed kind in feeling 
toward me, and all who met with me took a friendly leave. 
Mrs. Livermore was sick, I did not see her, but addressed 
her a note. I saw Mrs. Seaverns, the doctor, Mrs. Harring- 
ton, Captain Baldwin and Mrs. Baldwin. Lieutenants Nie- 
buhr and Newton accompanied us to Boston. It was a little 
after dark when we reached Boston. Great numbers of per- 
sons called to see us at the Revere House. 

Ocroser 17.—Last night great numbers called. Hon. Mr. 
Hillard was the last to leave. He sent by me a message to 
President Johnson, that if he, the President, will pursue the 
course he has mapped out, he will get the support of every- 
body in New England whose support is worth having. In 
this, I did not fully agree with Mr. Hilliard, but received 
the message as he gave it. 

Ocroser 18.—In New York. Stopped at Astor House. 
Was called on by a number of people. 

Tuvurspay.—Left for Washington at 7; that is, Linton 
and I left. Mr. Reagan remained in New York. I have 
become much attached to Reagan. I think him a clever, up- 
right, honest man. He had but few opportunities for educa- 
tion or culture in his youth. He is in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, “self-made”. The real foundations of his 

. character are truth, integ- 
rity, and energy. 

Ocroser 20.—In Wash- 
ington. Reached here last 
night at seven. A great 
many old acquaintances and 
other persons called to see 
me. Saw Joseph H. Echols 
and Judge O. A. Lochrane, 
of Georgia. Called to see 
President Johnson early in 
the morning; went about 
7:30, Lochrane with me. 
Met at the White House 
door an Irishman who knew 
me. Said he had known me 
ever since I brought Mr. 
Smith O’Brien there to intro- 
duce him to Mr. Buchanan; 
he gave me his name but 
I didn’t hear it distinctly. I 
asked him if he could de- 
liver my card to the Presi- 
dent. He was very glad to 
see me and seemed disposed 
to favor me in any way he 
could; said he could not de- 
liver it, but would hand it 
to Slade, who would. I told 
him to bring Slade to me; 
this he did. I asked Slad: 
if he would deliver my cara 
to the President personally. 
He said he could. I think 
my Irish friend had given 
him a private talk in my be- 
half. ; 

I gave my card to Slade. 
It was a blank piece of 
squ.re-cut paper with these 
words written on it: 


“Alexander H. Stephens 
would like to present his re- 
spects in person to the Pres- 
ident, if agreeable and con- 
venient to him.” 


I was immediately invi- 
ted by Slade up into the sit- 
ting-room, where I waited 
awhile. The President came 
in. We held an interview of 
about an hour and a half. I 
delivered Mr. Hillard’s message. He directed his secretary 
to leave us, and we had the interview to oursclves. 

The conversation took a wide range. It was upon public 
affairs generally. I gave him my own views very fully and 
freely upon the subject of Negro suffrage. I told him the 
adjustment of that question belonged exclusively to the 
States separately, but in my judgment the States ought not 
to exclude the blacks entirely from the polls. I outlined 
the plan of a classification I had thought of, but said I be- 
lieved it too late now to consider such a change in our sys- 
tem. As things are, I thought the principle should be estab- 
lished of allowing the franchise to such members of the black 
race as could come up to some proper standard of mental 
and moral culture with the possession of a specified amount 
of property. Such an arrangement would be right in duty. 
It would have a good effect at the South in breaking the 
strength of the violent radical element, and it would have a 
beneficent effect upon the black population in holding out a 
strong inducement for improvement. I thought the blacks 
should be allowed to testify in the courts; arrangements 
for schools should be made, and some system adopted to 
require them to educate their children. 

Our talk was civil and agreeable. I can only give in 
brief its outlines. My inference from the conversation was 
that his policy was to have the Negroes, as soon as possible, 
removed from the country as the Indians were. He was 
very evidently desirous to have the proposed Amendment K 
to the Constitution of the U. S. adopted by the South. 
could see no purpose for this but the ultimate removal under 
this Amendment of the Negroes by Congress. 

Ocrorer 21.—We called to see John C. Burch, the Misses 
Nichol, and Judge Wayne, also my old landlord and cook, 
Crotchett. John was glad to see us, drove out to his brother 


-Raymond’s, and brought Raymond, Raymond’s little daugh- 


* The Thirteenth, abolishing slavery. 


et 
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ter Maggie, and her brother, Alexander, in to see me. Mar- 
garet is named for my mother, and Alexander for me. They 
sat with me till past midnight. 

This morning we started for Lynchburg. We passed 
through Alexandria, by Manassas, Gordonsville, Charlottes- 
ville, and reached Lynchburg at 5 p. m. The desolation of 
the country from Alexandria to near Charlottesville was 
horrible to behold. 

Ocroser 22.—We—Linton, Judge Lochrane, and myself— 
rested at Lynchburg. Professor Holcombe, a Mr. Mosely, 
and a Mr. Britton, called to see me. They expressed the 
opinion that I would run some hazard of personal violence 
in passing through East Tennessee on the route we were fol- 
lowing. ‘The account given of the state of things there was 
very bad. I was fixed, however, in my determination to pur- 
sue that route. 

Ocroser 24,—Passed through East. Tennessee. From all 
we heard, a terrible state of things is there; no law; all 
men who sympathized with the Southern Cause, it is said, 
have to leave the country or be killed. 

Ocrozer 25.—War has left a terrible impression on the 
whole country to Atlanta. The desolation is heart-sickening. 
Fences gone, fields all a-waste, houses burnt. Reached At- 
lanta after seven. 

Tuurspay.—We reached home at 3 p.m. O how changed 
are all things here! Change, change, indelibly stamped upon 
everything I meet, even upon the faces of the people! I 
learned at the depot that all were well at the lot and at the 
homestead. 


But poor Binks was dead. The cars had run over him 


some two weeks ago, when he was going with Harry to the ` 


mill at Union Point. ‘This news filled me with sadness. 
Among the other and great pleasures I had promised myself 
was this small—no, not smal/l—one of meeting Binks. Harry 
was at the depot and told me the sorrowful news. As we 
came from the depot to the house, 
the children, Ellen, Tim, Dora, Fan- 
ny, and Quin, all met us out by 
the Academy. The children all cried 
for joy.. Dora blubbered right out; 
the eyes of all, except Fanny and 
Quin, were tearful; Eliza met us at 
the gate; her eyes, too, were full. 

The house and lot looked natural 
and yet withal sadly changed in some 
respects. I seemed to myself to be 
in a dream. But my heart went up 
in fervent thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for preserving and guiding me 
back once more to this spot so dear 
to me. 

And with this entry this Journal 
closes forever: Linton this day left 
me for his home. He went to meet 
again his dear little ones. He has 
been constantly with me since the 
Ist of September. He has a severe 
cold, and I fear he got wet today, 
for it commenced raining soon after 
he left. I am to look after my af- 
fairs here and at the homestead, to 
see my dear ones there. Next week 
I am to go over to see Linton and 
his children. May God bless him! 


CONCLUSION 

During Mr. Stephens’s stay in 
New York, his room at the Astor 
House was thronged with callers, 
among these Senator Wilson, George 
T. Curtis, and a number of other 
prominent men. His appearance, as 
described by the press, was that of a 
skeleton with eyes more piercing in 
their gaze by reason of the strag- 
gling white locks that fell over his temples in silken threads.” 
Until his imprisonment, his hair had kept its glossy chest- 
nut. He “walked with the feebleness of age”; his “conver- 


sation, manner, and handgrasp indicated his ‘natural good- 
ness of heart’.” 


ing the war. 


a week, 


The Georgia Legislature, convening under the Johnson 
ee on measures, elected him, over his protest, to the 
panga States Senate. In a letter, February 5, 1866, to 

resident Johnson, explaining “the motives of the Legis- 
lature,” Mr. Stephens said: 


aor was thought that as Hon. H. V. Johnson [elected for 
short term] and myself had been the most prominent 
exponents of the Union sentiment of the large body through- 
out the South who had gone with their States against their 
judgment, our utterances would be received as most exposi- 
re of their views now—to say nothing of secessionists, who, 
li assure you, as I did at Fort Warren, are more ready to 
isten to me now. I have no uesire for office. Still I could 
not refuse the call of the people to serve them if I be per- 
mitted to do.so. I can of course do nothing unless my 
exes shall be enlarged, and I be at least permitted to go 
pe Washington and confer with you. I do not wish to em- 
s epee you in your policy for the restoration of the Union. 
you think my presence in Washington would not only 
eta good in this respect but would in the least degree em- 
A Pn you, I do not ask enlargement of parole. But if 
n the contrary, you may be of opinion that it would do 
ae and might possibly do some good, then I respect- 
Sa y`ask it. Individually, I think that a personal confer- 
nee with you and others at Washington might do some 
good. Still, I may be mistaken.” 
bi Piy parole was granted February 26. On Washington’s 
irthday, he addressed the Legislature, advising cheerful 
Pe aace of the issues of war, charity, patience, a fair 
eo of the new system as affecting the Negro, with qualified 
Sullrage for the race. “The whole United States is our 
vetoed to be cherished and defended as such by all our 
lishe d and arms,” he said. The address was widely pub- 
rr ed and applauded. His evidence before the Reconstruc- 
on Committee of Congress was of a similar temper on like 
points though a brave and candid exposition of the South- 
er. attitude on all matters about which he was questioned. 
Pin New York Times pronounced it “statesmanlike” and 
ead ablest analysis of Southern political action” yet given. 
the Washington atmosphere toward him socially and of 


Lieutenant John A. Stephens 
From a photograph taken in Washington dur- 


By arrangement between President 
Lincoln and Mr. Stephens, at Hampton Roads 
conference, Lieutenant Stephens, then prisoner 
at Johnson’s Island, was exchanged. President 
Lincoln summoned Lieutenant Stephens to Wash- 
ington and allowed him to remain there nearly 


his impression of it politically, we are informed by Mr. Ste- 
phens in this letter on April 8, 1866, to his brother: 

“The President received me with frankness, and I may 
say, cordially. The Cabinet received me as cordially as any 
Cabinet ever did. All sides—Democrats and Republicans, 
Conservatives and Radicals—seemed glad to see me. General 
Grant seems to be very marked in his regards for me. The 
invitation given me to spend the evening with him, to which 
I alluded in my other letter, was for one of his receptions. 
There was a very large company. President Johnson was 
there—the first instance of a President of the United States 
ever going out into society, as it may be termed, or accept- 
ing an invitation to join a party of friends on such an occa- 
sion. I was impressed with one thing; that is, that General 
Grant and the President seemed a little awkward, or not at 
ease, in the characters they were acting; both seemed to be 
out of their element. This, in Grant, I was pleased at; but 
somehow, I would have preferred to see the President more 
graceful and elegant—or rather, more at ease. Everything 
passed off agreeably. There was a perfect jam, and a great 
array of fashion and court style. I was more looked at than 
any man present, and more talked to, though I endeavored 
to keep in the background. Sir Frederick Bruce sought an 
introduction to me. He is a gentleman of fine appearance 
and talks well. I declined to see him on his visit to Fort 
Warren; Mr. Burlingame told me, at the time, that Sir 
Frederick wished to see me, and Major Livermore said if I 
would request to see Sir Frederick, he would, under his 
orders, allow it; but I told Mr. B. that it might not be ap- 
proved at Washington, as I was a State prisoner and Sir 
Frederick a foreign minister, ete. Sir Frederick alluded 
to his visit, ete. 

“I called to see Senator Wilson yesterday. This was in 
discharge of an act of duty for his personal kindness to me 
at Fort Warren. He introduced Mrs. Wilson to me at Gen- 
eral Grant’s party; I, therefore, 
called to see them both. We had a 
long pleasant talk, differing widely 
on many points, but agreeably. 

“Nothing will be done toward 
the admission of Southern members 
this session. This question will most 
probably be decided by the fall elec- 
tions. The most radical men in Con- 
gress—the most rabid—talk with me 
heartily, freely, and fully; and, I 
think I may say, almost unani- 
mously would prefer to see me in 
the Senate to any other man from 
the South—or at least, they say so. 
So my election has certainly done 
the State no harm. The point on 
which they are going to rally is a 
proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion on the suffrage question—to al- 
low admission to those States which 
will agree to an amendment allowing 
representation on the ratio of votes. 
I need not say that I think it will be 
a dangerous platform for us before 
the Northern people. How easily 
this might have been avoided by the 
Southern people in allowing a wise- 
ly-restricted suffrage to the black 
race in their new constitutions! 
This platform emanates from no 
real philanthropic sentiment for the 
Negro; it is founded upon a desire 
for power. It is not believed that 
the South will grant suffrage to the 
black race. The object is to deprive 
the South of political power, and to 
leave the poor unfortunate sons of 
Africa, as our fellow citizens, to their 
fate.” 

Mr. Stephens was never allowed to take his seat in the 
Senate. The friendlier feeling, which was beginning to ob- 
tain between the sections at the time of his release, was soon 
turned to exceeding bitterness by the action of a Radical 
Congress in overthrowing Johnson’s reconstruction measures 
and inaugurating the period which has become infamous in 
our history as that of carpet-bag, scalawag, and Negro rule 
in the South. Mr. Stephens was a delegate in August, 1866, 
to the National Union Convention in Philadelphia from 
which so much good was hoped and so little came. Replying 
March 29, 1867, to a letter from Dr. E. M. Chapin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., he gives his views of the times: 


“My judgment was that it [the Convention] would prove 
a failure.. is The Congress plan of Reconstruction will 
be carried out, whether the whites who are not disfranchised 
join in forming the new organizations or not. . I think 
they should be governed by the public interest only. They 
should not be controlled by sympathy for the disfranchised 
class. As for myself, I would not only cheerfully submit to 
proscription forever, but I would offer up my life if thereby 
a restoration of the Union under the Constitution could be 
effected. By taking part, they may secure control, and thus 
save themselves from the dominion of the black race. Thus 
might they erect a temporary shield against impending dan- 
ger. All depends upon the ethnological problem: Whether 
self-government can be successfully maintained by the Cau- 
casian and African races, when they exist in the proportion 
that they do in this section, upon the basis of perfect politi- 
cal equality in all respects. I do not think the problem can 
ever be solved so. My earnest desire is that the experiment 
may succeed. Had the existence of the Union been recog- 
nized by Congress, as it was by the President, and had I 
not been disfranchised, my purpose was to devote all my 
energies to giving the experiment of the civil equality of the 
black race before the law the fairest possible trial. I was 
not opposed to a qualified suffrage with the door open for 
enlargement. ‘Blood is thicker than water.’ No man-made 
law can prevent antagonism between races—between Scotch 
and English, Irish and English, German and French, when 
interests or prejudices clash; much less between the white 
and black races. - We cannot remain long under 
military rule without the North’s sharing our fate. 
The only hope is for reaction at the North in time to save 
the Republic.” 


(To be Concluded) 
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Real Folks 


“ONE WAY OUT’—(By William Carleton). Pub- 
lished by Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


OD PITY the poor? Bah! The poor are all 
Ci right, if by poor you mean the tenement 


dwellers. When you pray again pray God to 

pity the middle-class man on a salary. Pray 
that he may not lose his job; pray that if he does it 
shall be when he is very young; pray that he may 
find the route to America. The tenement dwellers 
are safe enough. Pray—and pray hard—for the 
dwellers: in the trim little houses of the suburbs.” 
The bold unconvention of the foregoing declaration 
makes of it almost a challenge, and this bugle note of 
the man who dared break away from the tyranny of 
suburban respectability and join the ranks of the 
“American Emigrants” rings with as much exhilara- 
tion through the pages of “One Way Out” as it does 
in any of our best American frontier stories. For 
this tale of a “private in the ranks”, a son of “honest, 
plodding, middle-class Americans”, is as instinct with 
the “pioneer spirit” as if he had been an explorer with 
Franklin and Clarke instead of a dweller in an East 
Side tenement. It is nothing short of thrilling to dis- 
cover that one’s fellow suburbanite, who to all seem- 
ing, plods methodically along like the proverbial plow- 
horse, earning just enough day by day to keep his 
family as respectable as the family next door—that 
this dun-colored “husband-of-all-work” is as intre- 
pidly adventuresome at heart as a Cortez or a Balboa. 
He adinits that buying furniture on the instalment 
plan couldn’t keep him from feeling “that life is a 
big adventure and that a man with strong legs and a 
good back can’t lose.” 

“One Way Out” is the story of this man’s “emigra- 
tion to America” by way of a suburban train into 
New York City and an East Side tenement. He tells 
his story pseudonymously, so he may freely relate his 
most intimate experiences and sing with genuine lyric 
fervor the praises of “Ruth”, who “made the whole 
business possible” by being the cheeriest, grittiest, 
sensiblest and ablest wife that ever made a pioneer 
happy. “I want to feel free to rave about her if I 
wish. The whole scheme of my life, beginning, mid- 
dle and end, swings around her.” 

This picture of Ruth is too good to omit: “Clear 
and laughing on the surface, but with great depths 
hidden among the golden shallows. Her experience 
had all been among the mountains and meadows, so 
she was simple and direct and fearless in her thoughts 
and acts. You never had to wonder what she meant 
when she spoke, and when you came to know her you 
didn’t even have to wonder what she was dreaming 
about. And yet, she was never the same, because she 
was always growing.” 

Carleton (so-called) finds himself at thirty in the 
employ of the United Woolen Company, the husband 
of Ruth, the father of a boy, a dweller in a neat little 
house in the suburbs, and drawing a yearly salary of 
twenty-five hundred dollars. Ruth takes her place 
in the suburban social life, is a member of the sewing 
circle, “which met twice a month, chiefly, I guess, for 
the purpose of finding out about one another's hus- 
bands. At any rate, she told me more about them 
than I would have learned in ten years.” Carleton, 
himself, is a member of the “Neighborhood Club”, and 
with his club associates he discusses the stock market 
and furnaces. 

One day, however, this typical jogger-along in the 
familiar ruts finds the conventional surface of things 
disconcertingly upheaved by a thought of “the boy’s” 
future. 

“He wasn’t going to remain always a boy—before 
I knew it he would soon be facing the very same prob- 
lem that now confronted me. And that problem was 
how to get ahead of the game to give him a fair start 
in life. I wanted him to do something better than I 
had done. I had lived, and that was about all. That 
I had lived happily was due to Ruth.” And Ruth her- 
self—“It seemed as if there ought to be something 
more—it seemed as though she were waiting. For 
what, I don’t know, and, yet I, too, felt there was a 
lapse in our lives. I never loved her more. There 
was never a time when she was so truly my wife, and 
yet, in our combined lives there was something lack- 
ing. Then, one night it dawned on me. Hers was the 
same heart hunger that had been eating at me. Dick 
was a boy now and there was no baby to take his 
place. But, good Lord, as it was, I hadn’t been able 
to save a dollar.” And their lot was just the com- 
mon lot! 

“As we came to know more about the people in that 
group of snug little houses we knew that the same 
grim fight was going on in all of them. We were 
living on the future and bluffing out the present. You 
would have thought it would have cast a gloom over 
the neighborhood. But it didn’t. In the first place 
this was, to most of us, just life. In the second place, 
there didn’t seem to be any alternative. The conven- 


tions were as iron-clad here as among the nobility of 


England. No one thought of violating them; you had 
to live as the others did or die and be done with it. 
Every raise of salary found a new demand. It seemed 
to work automatically. You might almost say that 
our salaries were not raised at all, but that we were 
promoted from a ten-dollar plane of life to a fifteen 
plane, and then to a twenty, and so on.” 

And so life, or its semblance, went on until Carle- 
ton, at thirty-eight and Ruth at thirty, felt their native 
buoyancy turning into irritation before the spectacle 
of their youthful energy balked of its legitimate re- 
ward. Worst of all, the boy, descended from a line of 
middle-class New England forbears, men and women 
of pioneer independence and ingrained democratic 
ideals, began to take on the faults of the so-called 
upper classes! 

“He chattered of Harvard, not as an opportunity, 
but as a class privilege.” 

At this point the blow came, and Carleton had to 
face a cut in his salary. It was the psychological mo- 
ment, and all the unuttered and hardly-formulated 
discontent of months and years became transmuted 
into a new creative force which drove our man to find 
“the way out”. 

How he, for twenty years a cog in the clerical ma- 
chinery of the United Woolen Company, attacked the 
problem of undertaking life in the emigrant spirit, is 
told in the remaining two hundred pages of the book. 
Pages which hum and bubble with the zest of attack 
and which lead the reader out from the stuffy little 
chamber of typical middle-class existence into the 
windy, open plains of the workaday world, where, 
“being a man was what counted.” 

Carleton’s story from this point is so vital a record 
of an unusual and original, or rather aboriginal, 
struggle, and is so full of the exhilaration of primal 
endeavor and achievement that it fairly clamors for a 
reading, gripping one and refusing to let go. This 
“emigrant to the East Side” joyfully takes up his 
shovel and pick in a construction gang; learns the 
language of his Italian fellow-workers, studies their 
idiosyncrasies, makes friends with them, and by sheer 
force of pluck, enthusiasm and intelligent determina- 
tion, works up to foreman’s place and finally to inde- 
pendent contractor’s job. 

The record of this achievement is so oxygenated by 
Carleton’s own vivid personality, so humanized by his 
wife’s sympathy, courage and capability, that it fur- 
nishes a truly astonishing tale of American life. Its 
romentic quality is tonic and peculiarly Western; it 
is just that quality that our literature is most in need 
of, after a surfeit of such cheap cynicism and gaudy 
unreality as drips from the pens of our magazine 
favorites, our Chamberses and our Phillipses. Aside 
from this very refreshing and stimulating appeal of 
adventure in Carleton’s story is its sociological inter- 
est. The directness and simplicity of the man’s obser- 
vation of and reasoning about the industrial life of 
which he is a part make valuable reading for all who 
are interested in the real, and not the sentimental 
aspect of the American workingman’s life. Carleton 
was fortunate enough to discover before it was too 
late that the important thing is “a zeal for life, a be- 
lief in the possibilities of life, an optimistic determina- 
tion to use these possibilities.” He found that life 
all about him was getting stale for the fourth or fifth 
generation, and he tried to get back to the “pioneer 
spirit”. In his account of this effort, he makes us feel 
that poverty and sordidness need not necessarily be 
synonymous; that the smugness of convention is a 
rather torpid thing by the side of the spirit of adven- 
ture that may animate even a “common” ditch-digger ; 
and that the Blue Bird of happiness can be captured, 
after all, by Real Folks. 


A 
“QUEED”—(By Henry Sydnor Harrison). Published 
by Houghton, Mifftin Co., Boston. 


UEED”, the rather colorless title of Henry Syd- 
O nor Harrison’s novel, is also the name of his 
hero, who at first glance appears colorless, too. 
But a closer acquaintance with “the little citizen in 
spectacles” discloses not a nonentity but a personage, 
the proportions of whose ego are astonishing enough 
to engage the reader's attention and win a kind of 
admiration as well. 

Queed, a former citizen of New York, who pos- 
sessed in that vast city only two friends—one a police- 
man and the other a “yeggman”—finds himself trans- 
planted into a Southern town in obedience to a mys- 
terious message sent by one who claims to be his 
father, unaccountably lost to him in childhood. The 
son, at this time in his early twenties, with no ties in 


the world beyond the very slender ones already men- 


tioned, and with a superb superiority to such weakly 
human preferences as lead one man to choose this city, 
another, that for his habitation—takes up his great 
work, a compendium of evolutionary sociology, in the 
tiniest hall bed-room of the respectable boarding estab- 


By CONSTANCE BINE 


In Which Two Recent Books Are Reviewed 


lishment of a decayed Southern gentlewoman, philo- 
sophically concluding he has nothing to lose and per- 
haps something to gain by this move. 

Do not think the hero has the least sentimental in- 
terest in the recovery of his long-lost parent—on the 
contrary, he remarks, “I have not the slightest clue to 
proceed upon, nor the slightest inclination to follow 
one up. Nor if I had, could I possibly take the time 
from my book.” “But if you meant to take no steps 
when you got here, why did you come?” asks the 
sprightly, energetic niece of his landlady, bent on col- 
lecting some past due board. 

“To give him his chance, of course. One city is 
exactly like another to me. All I ask from them is a 
table upon which to write, and _silence”—especially 
“silence”—which he makes decidedly manifest by a 
large, bullying placard placed against the community 
lamp each evening and which effectually stifles the 
timid coughs and sneezes of the landlady’s sickly 
young daughter, Fifi, shrinking behind her algebra in 
alarm at this bespectacled anomaly. Miss Sharlee 
(otherwise Charlotte Lee) Weyland, the landlady’s 
niece, a refreshingly natural young woman, connected 
with all the “best people” in this exclusive old town, 
and at the same time earning her salary as an Asso- 
ciated Charities worker, after wringing from him in a 
perfectly polite manner a portion of his past due 
board money, makes bold to inquire into the nature 
of his “great work”. 

“Tt relates to the science which treats of the origin, 
nature and history of human society; analyzes the re- 
lations of men in organized communities; formulates 
the laws of social progress and permanence; and cor- 
rectly applies these laws to the evolutionary develop- 
ment of human civilization.” > 

Miss Sharlee marvels at the fact that the man who 
was capable of so cruelly elbowing little Fifi out of 
the way with his “Silence” sign should be counted a 
follower of the tenderest and most humane of sciences. 
She cannot forbear administering a feminine stab: 

“I had always supposed that sociology had a close 
relation with life—in fact, that it was based on a con- 
scious recognition of the brotherhood of man.” 

“Your supposition is doubtless sound, though you 
express it so loosely. My own task—since the matter 


‘appears to interest you—is to work out the laws of 


human society for those who come after to practice 
and apply. The man who can formulate the eternal 
laws of social evolution can safely leave it to others 
to put his laws into practice.” 

It is not surprising that after this Johnsonian utter- 
ance Miss Sharlee informs the bespectacled one that 
“his cosmos is all ego”! 

This dart of the young charities worker makes the 
first microscopic dint in Queed’s armor of self-suffi- 
ciency. The dint is deepened by a thrashing he re- 
ceives at the hands of a proofreader, very Irish and 
very literal, who inadvertently makes Queed’s copy 
read fleas instead of pleas, and who resents Queed’s 
overbearing criticism of his error. The evolutionary 
sociologist discovers that there are several things in 
the world that he does not understand, the gentle art 
of boxing being amongst them. 

Finally the death of little Fifi, who has taken a 
childish liking to her strange vis-a-vis of the “Silence” 
sign, is the means of discovering to poor Queed that 
his egoism is, after all, vulnerable to the fatal touch 
of the world-old Reaper who harvests the young even 
as they grasp with innocent confidence the hand of 
Life. He misses poor Fifi, who had once been only a 
source of annoyance! As he follows the funeral train 
through the shady pine vistas to the country cemetery, 
and witnesses for the first time the solemn service of 
the dead, he recalls what Fifi had once said to him on 
the subject of friends: 

“You know what you need, Mr. Queed? Friends— 
lots of good friends. You ought to like men more, Mr. 
Queed. You ought to learn to be like them! Then, 
when you really like them you want to do things for 
them, and that is happiness.” 

When he got home “with a leaden heart he took the 
Schedule to pieces and laboriously fitted it together 
again with a new item in its midst. The item was 
Human Intercourse, and to it he allotted the sum of 
thirty minutes per diem.” ; 

As we progress with the story of the old-young 
Queed, we are on the point of forgetting the mystery 
element. We become so interested in the development 
of the hero himself that we are much more anxious to 
learn just how he became a man than to know how he 
acquired a parent! However, this is not meant to 
intimate that the manipulation of the plot fails to 
measure up to the deftness and wealth of the charac- 
terization: even the confirmed “mystery fiend” will 
find enough of the element of suspense. 

The denouement contains more than a hint of the 
tragic, and the bearing of Queed in the grip of base 
fortunes is so manly and simple and plucky that one 
must admit the sociological basis for character build- 
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AD you heard that. Lily 
H Wynn has gone back to 
her husband?” 

“What, to that ‘brute 
of a husband’, as she and her people represented him—devoid of feeling, in- 
capable of sympathy with such a delicate, sensitive nature as his wife’s!” 

“Yes, she has gone back to him and I believe that with his help, she may 
in time make a woman of herself.” 

“He was not unkind, then?” 

“No, he was a man out of a hundred. When they married I didn’t think he 
would be able to put up with her for a month.” 

“Why, she was such a pretty, dainty, little thing, and looked so gentle!” 

“That kind may be very exasperating. It was Lily’s bringing up that spoiled 
her. She was a nervous, fragile child, and her brothers and sisters were made to 
give up to her in everything. ‘Your sister is delicate and nervous, remember, 
you must not cross her; you must let her do as she likes’—how often have I heard 
that injunction laid on the Wynn ‘small-fry’. It grew to be a kind of religion 
with them to let Lily have her way. This did not cure her nervousness and it 
caused her to grow up intensely selfish, a domestic despot, and with no power of 
self-restraint. When she had a fit of temper or hysterical nervousness, the family, 
instead of helping her control herself, went down on their knees to soothe and 
pet her. As she grew into girlhood, her teachers and friends took their cue from 
her people and humored and indulged her. 

“She was delicately pretty and she won the love of a big-hearted young fellow 
with plenty of common sense. 

“They were married and went to live in another state. He soon found that 
his dainty wife was unreasonable and considerate only of herself—that she had 
a will which had never been thwarted, a temper that had never known restraint. 
He was too wise to indulge her in her caprices and her hysterical spells. He set 
himself to control her—gently but firmly as well. She resented his treatment as 
unfeeling and brutal, and presently back she came to mama. 

“But things at home were not as when she went away. The parents had 
begun to realize the mistake they made in giving way to her because of her 
‘nervousness’. ‘They failed to accord the disgruntled wife the indulgence they 
had given the girl. This first surprised, then angered her, but finally opened her 
eyes. After a frank talk from a strong-minded aunt, she went back to her hus- 
band. He received her kindly, and, having studied her case, he is now with loving 
patience helping her to retrieve the mistake made in her bringing up. In time, 
with his help she may become a lovable woman, but how much pain to herself and 
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her friends would have been spared had a little wisdom and foresight been em- 


ployed in her bringing up!” 
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Urbanida . 


ee alla was going to the Philippines to teach knowledge and virtue 
to the benighted Islanders. “When you return,” remarked a friend, bring 
with you one of the branches of study taught in the 
native schools, as it is not in the American school cur- 
riculum—and it ought to be.” 

“Why, what branch of study is that?” asked the 
missionary, surprised. 

“It is called by the Filipinos ‘Urbanida’ and 
means manners on the road and in public places. No- 
where is Urbanida so badly needed as in this country, 
whose people often act like savages in traveling or in 
public places. Notwithstanding the placarded ap- 
peals “Do not trespass’, the parks and the city squares, 
even the cemeteries, suffer from depredations. The 
chained water cup and the ugly bareness of public 
halls and railway station waiting-rooms are accounted 
for by the fact that all appurtenances outside of 
those absolutely necessary would be as pearls before 
swine.” 

A young railway station master, disgusted at the 
bare aspect of the waiting-rooms, determined to give 
them a somewhat more inviting and restful appear- 
ance. The railroad autocrats gave the marble heart 
to his idea, so he determined to carry it out in a 
fashion at his own expense. He hung shades at the 
staring windows and some cheerful pictures on the 
walls. He supplemented the hard benches with a few 
low, easy chairs, added a table with fresh magazines 
upon it, and a rug before it, put up with his own 
hands some corner shelves to hold a clock and a pot 
€F flowers. 

He proudly exhibited the results of his “fixing 
up” to a lady whom he knew and who was on her way 
to California. When she returned, six months later, 
the waiting room had degenerated into its old hideous 
bareness, 

“The experiment was a failure,” he said, “just as 
I was told it would be. The things have gone to the 
rubbish heap—what was left of them—tattered win- 
dow shades, broken chairs, smashed flower pots. They 
punched holes in the pictures with their canes and 
umbrellas. One man took down the clock and pried 
out the wheels to amuse his kid. The magazines and 
Tug disappeared. I tell you the great American trav- 
eling public holds the cup for wanton destructive- 
ness. No; it is not the children always. Grown peo- 
ple are nearly as bad. They have never been taught 
to respect the property or consider the rights of 
others,” 

Yes, we surely need to transplant the Philippine 
Urbanida into our American curriculum. 


Augusta, Ga. 
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The Old “Black Mammy” 


By W. A. CLARK 


She bends beneath the weight of years 
With feeble step and slow, 

Yet in her heart there throbs and shines 
The light of long ago; 


Of days when on her dear old face 
There played an angel smile, 

As in her blessed arms she held 
And crooned to sleep her “Chile”. 


The color of a lowly race 
Shone with its ebon glow, 

And yet the old “Black Mammy’s” soul 
Was white as driven snow. 


Her toilworn hands were kind and true, 
. Through all her bonded years, 
To “Mistiss” and the little ones, 

In gladness and in tears. 


And through wars wearing agony, 
Her heart was free from guile, 
And loyal to the bitter end, 
To “Mistiss” and her “Chile”. 


Her ranks are waning year by year, 
On Southern hill and plain, 

And when the last “Black Mammy’s” gone, 
She’ll never come again. 


Yet, somewhere on the radiant hills, 
Beyond earth’s woe and wile, 

Her dear old arms will fold again, 
“Old Mistis” and her “Chile”. 


God bless her—till her weary feet 
Shall touch the shining shore; 
God keep her—mid the cherubim, 

At rest, forevermore. 
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1 AM going to hunt for the coun- 
try. They are turning the 
country into city where I’ve been 
living,” declared a man who was 
driving the foremost of three wagons filled with furniture, children and chickens. 
“I am going until I get to a place where roads are just roads and not boulevards, 
where there’s no tooting automobiles, no telephone poles and no rural delivery 
martin boxes. I reckon I can find such a place.” 

“You may find it now,” was the response, “but ten years hence you'll have 
to travel many a mile before you come to it. Ten years from now country 
roads will be like city streets, only there’ll be lawns alongside of them with 
flowers and watering places and ornamental trees—arranged in accordance with 
roadscape art. The houses will be numbered, the roads lighted and sprinkled. 
Every rural school will have a spacious play-ground around it and forestry and 
floriculture will be taught. There will be a telephone in every house, two mail 
deliveries a day, a parcels post, a one-cent postage, university and state traveling 
free libraries, regular courses of lectures in every township, co-operative laun- 
dries, bakeries—and—” 

But the man who was hunting for the country had driven on. 
fresh quid of tobacco and chewed it meditatively as he drove. 
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More Real Homes 


HAT the Nation needs most to found it permanently in peace and pros- 

perity is not more battleships, a costlier armament, more cities, more 
libraries, more universities and public buildings—not these, but more homes— 
small if need be, but comfortable and hygienic—homes that people own and live 
in, and grow tọ love and beautify. More of such homes is what the Nation needs 
and fewer skyscraper apartment houses, crowded tenements and stuffy rooms 
to let. 

Family unity and affection have their root in the home. 

It is deplored that marriage no longer seems a sacred bond and love for 
parents and brothers and sisters no longer a vital tie; is not this because the 
home in which these affections have their best birth and growth is losing its 
character as a permanent abode, endeared by associations and hallowed by 
memories ? 

There is no nourishing soil for affection, memory or imagination in a home 
which is merely a place hired to sleep and eat in—the eating being only occas- 
ional in the case of many cityites who lunch and dine in restaurants. 

Magnificent churches, fine theaters, imposing city libraries and public build- 
iugs are showy advertisements of a nation’s wealth, but they are of far less im- 
portance to a nation than a sufficiency of comfortable homes, owned by those 
who live in them and lovingly improved and beautified by them from time to 
time, each vine, tree and shrub having endearing associations. Such homes are 
a nation’s safeguard against anarchy and social unrest and discontent. They 
foster patriotism and good citizenship, no less than family affection. 


eee. 


He bit off a 
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Personal 


ROM various quarters have come letters addressed 

to Florence T.—in response to that Mississippi 
teacher’s desire for a little farm and a woman part- 
ner to co-operate in conducting it. I hope she will 
at once send me her address that I may forward the 
letters to her. The address was lost through a sister 
of the pen having captured the photograph of “Jerry” 
and his prize pumpkins, on the back of which it was 
written. Lady Florence asked if I knew of any little 
farm hereabouts suitable for two spinsters to experi- 
ment on. I know of one half a mile from the railway 
station of this pretty town which calls itself a suburb 
of Atlanta. The little farm has six cultivated acres, 
is adjacent to open oak woods, has a nice five-room 
cottage, stables, etc., plenty of shade and cold water, 
and is really a fine place in which to indulge the 
profitable fad of chicken-raising. The price, I under- 
stand, is quite reasonable. I would love to have 
Florence T. and her partner as neighbors and would 
give them a pair of my cherished Black Minorcas to 
start with. 

Dear “Pupil Nurse” of New Orleans, I wish you 
could have lunched with me today. I had the menu 
you sigh for—cornbread, turnip greens, and fresh 
buttermilk. And from my window I could see the 
green folding hills and in the distance the gray dome 
of Stone Mountain. We have a picturesque old water 
mill here and can enjoy corn “pone” cooked as it was 
cooked—by the old-time “mammy” (whom Mr. Wal- 
ter Clark lovingly commemorates today) out of meal 
from home-grown corn—ground in the leisurely old 
water mill. No lurking specter of pellagra in such 
cornbread! 

The question of flirtation still holds interest for 
our younger readers; and two of these of opposite 
sexes take the girl’s part today. Several letters have 
been received for Windy, who must let me know his 
present headquarters that they may be forwarded to 
him. 

Quite a number of readers seem to have caught up 
the idea of a lodging house for girls in domestic 
service, which was suggested in a recent Open House 
editorial. 

“It is the best solution yet offered of thé prob- 
lem how to make them ‘stick’,” writes a Chicago 
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woman. “In a few words you outlined a plan, which I am sure some of our 
moneyed women will carry out.” 

Myrta Lockett Avary’s letter in the Open House today expresses practical 
yet sympathetic views concerning the relation between employer and employed. 
Our club women, who, through industrial schools, lectures and disseminated 
literature, are gaining fuller access to the women of the mountains and other 
remote country sections, have an opportunity of broadening the ideas of these 
women as to household science—putting the business in a light more preserva- 
tive of the self-respect and independence of the employed. 
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anteed Plumbing 
Fixtures sanitary 
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Their installation is an assur- 
ance of home health and com- 
fort and is a guarantee of a 
life-time of satisfactory and 
economical service. 


“The Plumbing Fixtures 
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the Home and for Schools, Office 
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Letters from the Members 


The “Servant in the House” 


I am glad the Open House is open to the discussion of the domestic serv- 
ant question—the most important social question of the hour. I say 
important” advisedly for the success of the American Home hangs upon it. 

Mrs. Bryan’s plan for “homelike lodging houses” for domestic workers 
is a move in the right direction. Particularly if such homes will set a pre- 
mium on domestic service by making board lower and advantages greater 
than those in homes for any other class of workers. This would be specially 
just equation in cases where the domestic worker’s wage is lower than that 
of other workers. It will be excellent social economy to strike a balance some- 
how in favor of the house-worker receiving low wage, for if all domestic help 
comes high such help will be possible only to the rich. There will be, how- 
ever, in this, as in other fields, graded service with pay according to economy, 
skill and proficiency. There is room for the certificated graduate from schools 
of domestic science; and for the little lass learning as she works at the house- 
wife’s side. For the elderly woman, “without education of the schools” and 
who can qualify for no other self-supporting position, that of working house- 
keeper offers a respectable independence if she can only “cook and clean up”. 
I emphasize this last for there are few fields of paying work open to elderly 
people even when well educated—to which may be due the fact that middle- 
aged women, now that their attention is drawn to it, are seeking in increas- 
ing numbers this post of working housekeeper. 

Discussing the working-woman’s prejudice against domestic service, mem- 
bers of the Open House suggest abolition of the terms, “Mistress”, “Servant”, 
and of the cap and other badge of position. By all means if the domestic 
worker so desires. But let us make sure that she does. 

Would the professional nurse consent to the abolition of her uniform and 
title? The insignia of domestic service is at once convenient and becoming. 
Were I a domestic worker I would not be willing to drop it. And the title, 
“Servant in the House”—I would never consent to dropping that! In con- 
nection with that title I always think of Christ. I think, too, of the little 
Syrian maid who was such a blessing in the home of Naaman, the leper. I 
think of George MacDonald’s “Elect Lady”, his Margaret in “David Elgin- 
brod”, and of many another fine and noble character that great authors have 
given us in the servant in the house. 

It is asked in the Open House: When a refined girl enters a home to 
do housework why should she not be considered the equal of a stenographer 
or other woman-worker? Why, indeed, I echo? Her office is superior. She 
is a home-maker. But that the question can be asked shows the cruw of the 
whole trouble. Let me respond with a counter-question: Does a woman in 
any other calling expect her employer to make her “one of the family” because 
of such employment? If of any value, this is a tremendous concession and 
past all measure in money or labor. But speaking for the woman-worker at 
large: Would she be willing that any such rule should be laid down for her? 
Many a woman works for an employer with whose social life she would be 
unwilling to identify herself, feeling the advantages of culture, refinement, 
and breeding to be on her own side. No other woman-worker raises for herself 
this question of social equality which, in the South, has been brought straight 
from the race question into the problem of white domestic service where it 
is an undignified and unworthy intrusion. The woman-worker in other fields 
would resent it. The domestic woman-worker should take the same inde- 
pendent, self-respecting attitude. 

The worker who claims a seat at the family table invades the family life. 
The only occasion in many homes when the family can meet together is at 
meal times. The presence of any outsider places restraint on conduct and 
conversation, and if that outsider were the “queen herself”, her presense— 
occurring day after day—would be resented. ‘The very thing which the em- 
ployee is employed to preserve—the home-life—is rendered impossible. 

For every strong, competent woman (whether she has book learning or 
not), who desires work, combining self-support and social service, positions 
are open in homes where she will be profoundly appreciated and where she 
can soon make herself a beloved “member of the family” if she wishes it. A 
woman who does the housework well and who makes it a point of honor to 
guard family secrets has a power of self-establishment and of doing good to 
others open to no other feminine worker. In doing faithfully her duty by 
one family she serves the whole human family and combines in herself the 
virtues of Mary and Martha, the hostesses of Christ. She has crosses and 
humiliations to bear. So has every other worker. But there is within her 
reach the crown which love itself gives. 

If only our women’s clubs would take up this question and help the 
“Servant in the House” to see herself as she should be. 

Atlanta, Ga. MyRTA LOCKETT Avary. 


They Do, and ’Tis Right 


“Women do flirt!” says Windy, my fellow Arkansan. Of course they do. 
They need not deny it, nor apologize for this “failing” of their sex, for it 
is not a failing. 

Coquettishness is woman’s main strength. It is her only point of resis- 
tance against the greater physical strength of man. ‘Time was when a man 
merely looked a woman over, and if her proportions suited him, he said, “Pil 
take her”. Then he paid the price of her—so many oxen and so many goats— 
and led away his wife. If the woman had possessed no more brains than a 
cow, this rule would have worked all right, to the glory and comfort of man. 
But, alas! We see Solomon led into idolatry, and Samson shorn, by a woman. 

When God cursed Eve in the Garden of Eden, making her subject unto 
her husband, He failed to take from her that ambitious mind which had caused 
her already to disobey. Primitive woman, deprived of physical strength, was 
supposedly at the mercy of primitive man. He loaded her with burdens, he 
lashed her with whips, he made her do all the work. She was allowed no 
means by which she might defend herself. She lacked physical strength. 
Physical courage was beaten out of her. Education was denied her. Noth- 
ing was left to her but cunning; and, be it said to her credit, she has become 
an adept in the use of that. Man could always overpower her, but she could 
always fool him. 

Among the legends of King Arthur there is one in which the King’s life 
depends on the solution of a riddle: “What is that which a woman most de- 
sires?” After almost giving up hope, he finds the answer, “A woman’s chief 
desire is to have her way.” But, of ambitious women there are two kinds. 
One thirsts for power; the other yearns for freedom. The one wins her 
way by charm and guile, the other beats herself to pieces against restraint. 
The militant suffragists in England are kicked and clubbed by the police, 


Send for a copy of our beautiful book, “Modern Bathrooms.” It will prove of invaluable assistance 
in the planning of your bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Many model rooms are illustrated, costing 
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CASTLE HEIGHTS SCHOOL, Lebanon, Tennessee % For Boys 

An institution that has achieved national distinction in a decade. At the forefront of Southern schools in character-building, 
Equipment, and Clean Sportsmanship. Classical, Scientific and Commercial Courses. Number limited to 150 guarantees individua 
attention. Certificate admits to prominent colleges, North and South. Healthful location. Six handsome buildings. No saloons. 
Cigarettes prohibited. Gymnasium;swimming pool. Magnificent athletic field; cinder track, gridiron, diamond, etc. Rates $350. 
For catalog and information, address THE HEADMASTERS, Box C 


COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 


The College of the South for Young Ladies GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 


Twenty-four buildings. Campus and park of eighty acres, with lake, mineral springs, 
walks, drives, etc. More than three hundred boarding pupils, representing twenty-eight 
states and foreign countries. Forty-four Teachers. Non-sectarian. Regular college 
courses, with exceptional advantages in 
Music, Art and Oratory. The Brenau Con- 
servatory is one of the largest and best 
equipped in America, including eighty-two pianos, 
two pipe organs, magnificent concert hall, etc. 


Special Normal courses for music teachers. 


Gainesville is a noted health resort. Near Atlanta. 
The elevation of 1400 feet makes the climate bracing 
and free from malaria; the Southern location makes 
the winters mild and pleasant. The nation-wide at- 
tendance at Brenau makes the refined social advantages 
unsur 
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yet a woman in high society can decide the policies of the government 
over her tea-table. The influence of subtle women over men in high places 
has been the ruin of nations; but what influence has an honest woman asking 
for fair play? 


For the same reason that the Igorrote woman is not admitted to the dog- 


feast, the ancient Greek woman was excluded from the schools. And thus 
early began the feminist movement; for a few Greek women broke away from 
conventions and gave up respectability for knowledge. 

They were a noble few who have led this revolt through hopeless cen- 
turies, to its present success; for the majority of women have always been 
like the majority of men—believing what they were told to believe, following 
the line of least resistance to the end of self-interest. 

I believe in woman suffrage, because there can be no real, enduring free 
government that is not based on the principle of absolute justice. The fact 
that the Mormon church has profited by woman suffrage is put forth by some 
as a clinching argument against it. But Mormonism is another question. 
The statement that the Mormon religion is oppressive to women is absurd, 
since it has given them the ballot, a weapon with which they could destroy 
it if they chose. But, instead, they have made it a menacing power in poli- 
tics. And how are you going to combat it, you “gentile” women who prefer 
to fight with your hands tied? Mary JAMES. 


A Word on the Girls’ Side 


I have noted with interest the various views taken by different readers 
concerning flirtation. In nearly every instance the blame has been placed 
upon the girl. I wish to express a few ideas on the other side of this always- 
interesting question. 

In doing this, I have no intention of championing the real coquette, as I 
believe it is wrong and unwomanly to lead a man on until he falls in love and 
must bear the embarrassment of a rejected proposal and the pain of unre- 
quited affection. 

But in most flirtations the greater part of the blame.attaches to the man. 
Almost every young man has several girl acquaintances to whom he pays 
attention at the same time. What right has any one of these to be sure that 
he is serious in his love-making to herself, when he goes with others and is 
seemingly as devoted to them as to her? Her one line of action then, is to 
take the defensive—to seem indifferent or coquettish until such time as he 
shows that he is in earnest. When he arrives at this point, most girls, if 
they do not care for him, will let him know this in a gentle and tactful way. 
Very few will deliberately lead him on and then jilt him. Sentiment plays 
a larger part in a woman’s make-up than in a man’s. Few girls will heart- 
lessly destroy the happiness that a faithful lover or husband might bring to 
them. The woman is made the scapegoat for nearly all the wrong-doing in 
courtship and marriage, but observation has shown me that the average woman 
henors a man who really cares for her and will not play with his affections. 
But when he is promiscuous in his attentions—as he often is—she is justi- 


fiable in thinking that he is merely going with her for pastime. He en- 
courages her to be coquettish by his own butterfly conduct. True, there are 


women who are born coquettes—fickle, vain and bent upon conquest. A man 
who has been victimized by such a girl, should be thankful that he did not 
marry her, as she would prove incapable of making a faithful wife. 

South Dakota. Fren C. M. 


Some Splendid Girls 


Notwithstanding the frequent arraignment of modern girls as either cold 
and commercial or frivolous and fast, there are some adorable girls in the 
world. I know a glorious group of them—tall, finely developed, healthy in 
mind and body, full of the joy of living, but also sympathetic and womanly. 
These worth-while girls seem to have escaped the observation of our House- 
hold brothers, Dick, Windy and the others who were so unfortunate as to 
stumble upon an inferior type—the flirting summer-resort girl, to whom there 
is really nothing but pretty clothes and a few airs and graces, unless she hap- 
pens to have money, which gilds the situation. 

The girls I am praising are neither prudish nor calculating—with an eye 
to making a match for money. They look forward to marrying, though not 
as a necessity. Being helpers in their parents’ homes, they are prepared to 
make homes of their own. Some of these girls support themselves by their 
own work and ennoble their business by the modest dignity of their bearing. 
As to looks, these girls are bound to be attractive as they have youth, health, 
intelligence and self-poise. Perhaps they have not the pink and white com- 
plexions and bewitching ways possessed by the girls who give what little 
minds they have to the business of making themselves attractive to men. 
Always it has been a puzzle to me why girls of this type are often chosen by 
sensible men as life companions to the neglect of those who have qualities to 
render them lastingly loved and admired. 

Can any of you explain this? Why does a shrewd, practical man, who 
never fails to use judgment ‘and foresight in money matters so often fall 
down in both, when it comes to the most important step of all—choosing a 
partner for life? A Micuicgan READER. 


Have You a Real Friend? 


I often wonder if there is any such thing as true friendship. I ask my- 
self: Have I a real friend? And I can feel perfectly sure of only one—my 
mother. I have many pleasant associates, These are genuinely attached to 
me, but it is because I am cheerful, companionable and have a home and 
enough money for my wants. Were I to be thrown upon the world—a sad, 
helpless, shabby person—which of the hands that now grasp my soft, jeweled 
fingers so warmly, would be stretched out to me in helpful sympathy? Very 
few—I feel sure. I have been almost in the depths, and I roused myself by 
my Own energy and determination. 

The true friend is loyal to the bitter end. He (or she) is no flatterer. 
He will tell you of your faults—gently and lovingly, but he will not speak 
of those faults to an outsider. I have read that it will always break friend- 
ship between two if one tells the other candidly of a fault. Do the Open 
“Mouse members think this is true? 


South Carolina. EARLE LANGLEY. 


Some of Our Neighbors 


Dear me, there comes Mrs. Muffit. 
dose of medicine. She is coming to rehearse every gruesome piece of news 
in the morning paper and all the unpleasant things she has heard or imagined 
since yesterday. At her last visit, she told me my little Mattie was getting 
stoop-shouldered—like her aunt who died of consumption. She said I was 
going to be sick for I was yellow as a squash; that the school was going down, 
and the teachers did nothing but flirt with the boys; that the church was 
hopelessly in debt, and the preacher's wife was awfully extravagant; that our 
grocer used cheating weighing scales, and that Mrs. Munn had taken to 
morphine and Mr. Brown to whisky; that my new roses were just the com- 
mon kind, and my chickens’ combs showed they were going to have cholera. 
These are just a few of the pleasant things she entertained us with yesterday. 
I felt as limp as a dish-rag when she went away. She sprinkles vinegar on 
every bit of talk that she serves up. So different from Mrs. Morris—our othet 
neighbor—who always makes you feel the world is a good place to live in. 

No, I wouldn’t have people to be always gay—always on the grin—like 
our widower neighbor since he has his new teeth, but I do like a cheerful, 
buoyant temperament—a brave, bright way of meeting life. Even sympathy 
with grief can be shown in other than a gloomy manner. A little hopefulness 
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Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- 
roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. But the 
going is not always the same; 
some roads are good—some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


One Policy 


SWEETWATER 
TENNESSEE 


A school of national patronage, and 
one of the most successful military 
schools in the South, Gives thor- 
ough preparation for college, Gov- 
ernment Academies or business. In- 
dividual instruction. New build- 
ings, designed specially fora mili- 
tary school, with modern equip- 
ment. Steam heat, electric lights, 
running water from a fine spring 
in each room, Campus of 45 acres, 
athletic field, gymnasium, bowling 
alleys. Most healthful climate in 
the U. S. Encampments in moun- 
tains, practice marches, cavalry trips. 
In every respect a high class military 
— school with the moderate terms of $350 
for board and tuition, fuil session. Send for catalog. 


Col, 0. C. HULVEY, Superintendent, 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


AE 380 Boys from 45 States last session, 
h : La rgest Private Academy in the 
“EN United States. Boys from 10 to 

\ 20 years old prepared for the 

= \ Universities, Government 
Academies, or Business. 

1,600 feet above sea-level ; 


Valley. Pure mineral 
waters. Military training 
develops obedience, health, 

rri Fine, shady 
ium,swimming 


We 
= — individual instruction by our tutor- 
fal system. Academy fifty-one yours old. New 
guea barracks,full equipment, absolutely fire-proof. 
harges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 
CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Prinefpal, Staunton, Va, 


Mary Baldwin Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 7th, 1911. Located in Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appoint- 
ments. 302 students past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. 
Pupils enter any time. Send for catalogue. MISS E. C. WEIMAR, Prin 


One System 


The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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Tennessee Military 


Margaret College irs 


VERSAILLES, KY. 
(Near Frankfort & Lexington) 


A thoroughly modern homeschool. Its endow- 
ment affords superior advantages at low tuition 
cost to those desiring preparatory or junior 
collegiate training. Finishing course of two 
years for High School graduates. Situated on 
extensive grounds in healthful, cultured Blue 
Grass community. New building; every con- 
venience, Faculty of college graduates and 
specialists. Skilled instructor supervises gym- 
nasium and out-of-doors athletics. Address 
Rev. Jas. M. Maxon, President. 


THE COLLEGE SCHOOL 


KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS 


On the shores of Lake Michigan. 15 miles from Chi- 
cago. A boy’s school noted for its efficiency in 
college preparation. An ideal school for Western 
and Southern boys. High grade scholarship and all 
around development maintained. Affords a whole- 
some transition from childhood at home to manhood 
in college or in the world. Nonsectarian. Faculty 
of all college graduates—Christian gentlemen who 
seek close and intimate contact with the pupils. One 
teacher to each 7 boys. Thorough and individual in- 
struction. Carefully prepared curriculum. Complete 
equipment for study and athletics. Send for catalog. 


ALLEN H. CARPENTER, Head Master, Box 712 


HOLLINS 


A College for Young Women 
Founded 1842. College, Elective and 


Y Invigorating mountain climate. 
For catalogue address 


MISS MATTIE L. COCKE, President 


Box 310, Hollins, Va. 
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Our Hinds "äia Cream Complexion 

is not injured in the least by Summer’s hot sun or 

dusty, burning winds.” It you would avoid the discomfort of 


SUNBURN 


you should use Hinds Honey and Almond Cream before and after exposure to sun or wind. It 
cools and quickly heals; keeps the face, hands and arms in perfect condition: removes blemishes, 
makes dry, rough skin soft and smooth, and finally gives to the complexion the fresh, radiant 
effect that is so much admired. It should be remembered that 

Honey and 


Hinds “iga Cream 


cannot possibly injure the most sensitive skin; it contains nothing harmful; is positively guaranteed 
not to cause a growth of hair; is not greasy or sticky in the least. 
Mothers and nurses have used Hinds H and Almond Cream in the nursery for many ears, It soothes and 
relieves all skin ailments of babies and children, is especially good for chafing, rash and pric’ A tary 
Men who shave are using it with gratifying results. It stops the smart and restores tender, irritated skin in a 
day, always preventing dry skin. 
Price 50 cents a bottle. Sold everywhere, or mailed postpaid by us. Do not 
buy substitutes. There’s nothing like Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. 


A liberal trial bottle sent free on request. 


A. S. HINDS 31 West Street, Portland, Maine 


A COOL, DELIGHTFUL PLACE IN SUMMER 


Hotel Del Prado—Chicago 


Favorite Summer Resort for Southern People 


Free golf links, tennis courts, baseball, bathing, boating, automobiling on Chicago’s 
world famous boulevard system, etc. 
Every conceivable form of amusement at your command. Chicago’s theatres and 
amusement parks among largest and most beautiful in the world. i 
LOCATION — Jackson Park, Midway Boulevard and Lake Michigan, 12 minutes to 
center of theatre and shopping district. No hotel in America has more beautiful surround- 
. ings. 300 elegantly furnished rooms; 700 feet breeze-swept veranda. As soon as you finish 
reading this write us for Descriptive Folder “U.” SPECIAL SUMMER RATES. 
All American plan. 
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}can be infused into the voice, a little cheerfulness into the hand-clasp, and 
even into the words of condolence. 

I know girls who have all they need to make them content, yet they are 
forever repining—bored by everything—their friends, their beaux, the novels 
they skim, the plays they hear. Such girls need to have some occupation—the 
broom and the bread-tray, or the garden-hoe are fine. A good dose of work 
is the remedy for this tired, want-to-be-an-angel complaint. 

Indiana. 


Littman T. 


Girls Seeking a Career in New York 


Many Southern girls write to me asking: “Is there any business opening 
for a girl in New York?” I would like to tell them all that no girl should 
come to this crowded, busy city to make a living by any talent she may pos- 
sess unless she has a clear, practical head on her shoulders, good health, un- 
usual ability and money enough to keep her from anxiety while she is looking 
around for a place into which she may fit. New York is a great artistic 
market, where people jostle terribly in vending their wares, but the weaker 
ones are always trodden under foot. A few women have won a measure of 
fame and fortune, who at first were doubtful about earning their bread, but 
these very women will tell you that they would never be willing for a sister 
or a dear friend of theirs to endure the hardships and anxieties they them- 
selves have known. 

Women are not now employed on salaries for newspaper work as much 
as they were some years ago, because of the syndicate system which supplies 
woman’s gossip, fashion notes and short stories to all the big newspaper 
dailies. It is perfectly wonderful, though, to find the many ways in which 
women do manage to make a living here: the half has never been told. A 
woman, with versatile cleverness, can contrive to live fairly well in some way, 
and there are many noble organizations for the help and encouragement of 
self-supporting women. 

The many women’s clubs are frequently opened for the purpose of enter- 
tainments given by young women in various fields of art. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association-is ever on the alert to care for girls who are without 
friends or relatives in the city. The Margaret Louise Home offers every 
comfort to a woman, who comes to New York to earn a living. Any girl is 
admitted into this elegant home who brings a letter from some prominent 
person in her home town, asserting her worthiness. For seven dollars a week she 
can secure a nice room and excellent board and enjoy the advantage of a 
beautiful library, a luxurious parlor, telephone service, baths and a bureau of 
information, etc. It is undoubtedly the best place for any young woman who 
comes here to get work. 

Quite often several girls club together and rent and furnish a comforta- 
ble little flat, but even simple housekeeping proves more expensive than board 
at ten or twelve dollars a week. Life in a boarding-house is undoubtedly 
hum-drum, but generally speaking, it is the best and most economical way 
for a young working woman to live in New York. A house with good en- 
vironments, kept to a dignified social standard, certainly offers comfort and 
protection to the unchaperoned girl. 


New York City. Menrrivat. 


Why I Favor Woman Suffrage’ 


I advocate woman’s suffrage. Not as a step necessary to save the coun- 
try; not as a measure needed to gain some political or social end, but simply 
as the political part of woman’s just rights. I advocate it purely on the 
grounds of justice. It is urged that women are not sufficiently familiar with 
politics to vote intelligently. I agree that no one—man or woman—ought tc 
vote without being acquainted with every phase of the question to be decided 
upon, but how many men do this? Just tell me that! If men have a right 
to vote ignorantly, why have not women this right? Why would one do any 
more harm than the other? 

While I, advocate woman suffrage, I am not one of those who expec! 
woman to accomplish wonderful things with the ballot. She will probably do 
as much as and no more than man has accomplished. She will use the fran- 
chise with about the same wisdom, since she is his equal, not his superior. That 
woman suffrage will one day be general there can be no reasonable doubt: 
nor is the fact that many of the women themselves are opposed to it any 
argument to its final success. Every innovation in human affairs has been 
opposed at first by a large part of those it was designed to favor, so firm 
is the hold of custom and tradition on the mind of humanity. But, in spiti 
of this impediment, the wheels of progress continue to move forward. 

IMPROVISATORE. 


Is Suicide a Crime? 


Life is one great burden for some persons, while for others it is a song, 
a torture, or a hope. Life is the thing which some hate, some love, and some 
fear. Life was given us by God, and He did not intend that we take it, as 
people are doing all over the country today. “Thou shalt not kill”, is a com- 
mand that is being disregarded continuously by man. Suicide is undoubtedly 
a crime, 

There are not many men, who, when they commit murder, think of the 
awful punishment their deed is sure to bring. 

When a man or woman takes a life, they are taking that which no tears, 
no remorse, can ever bring back. Epwarp Rose, JR. 


REAL FOLKS 


(Concluded from Page 22) 


ing to be not half bad after all! We like a man who knows how to face trouble, 
and because of his hard times, we rejoice in his ultimate happiness and are in 
full sympathy with the generous reward meted out to him by Sharlee of the 
spar-blue eyes. 

It is not often that the reviewer feels impelled, through the interest taken 
in the book, to investigate the identity and history of a new writer. “Queed” 
is so unusual in its spontaniety and vitality that one wants to know at 
once who Mr. Henry Sydnor Harrison is. One is not surprised to learn that 
he is a Southern man, (graduated from Columbia College) and for a number 
of years editorial writer on the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Only a man of 
this type could have written at the same time with the shrewdness and the 
lovingness that Mr. Harrison displays in his delineation of a civilization 
standing half-way between the old and the new, in a town Southern to the 
core. He has profited by a contact with the varied civilization of far horizons 
and he can still say “this is the best city in the world, the kindest people—the 
kindest people.” is story is modern without being cynical, sociological with- 
out being pedantic, leisurely and tolerant without being slow, and is shot 
through with a virile, sparkling wit. The writer knows how to use the 
vernacular without causing the most fastidious to wince, and that is one of 
the secrets of his captivating style. Best of all, he too, writes about “real 
folks”. C...B 


We are sure our readers will be glad to learn that arrangements have 
been made with Constance Bine to contribute reviews to Uncix Remus’s Home 
Macaztne. These will appear from time to time and will concern only books 
that are genuinely worth while.—Epitor. 
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It works like a Kodak. 


24 Folding Pocket 


BROWNIE 


e first Brownie made 


214 x 214 pictures and sold for 
a dollar. 


It was made so well that the 
inevitable happened. Other 
and bigger Brownies for bigger 
people simply had to follow. 
They are made in the Kodak 
factories under Kodak super- 
intendence by Kodak work- 
men. Habit with these people 
means honest workmanship. 
That’s why the Brownie, a 
low priced camera, has been 
and is a success. 


The No. 2A Folding Pocket Brownie is a 
truly pocket camera A 214 x4% pictures, 
loading in daylight with Kodak film cart- 
ridges. Capacity 12 exposures without re- 
loading. Finest quality Meniscus Achromatic 
lens o inch focus. Pocket Automatic 
skutter for snap-shots or instantaneous ex- 
posures, two tripod sockets, automatic focus- 
ing lock and reversible finder. Honestly 
and handsomely made in every detail. 
Covered with a durable imitation leather, 
and has full nickeled fittings. 


Price, $700 
Other Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ilustrated Catalogue of Kodak and Brownie 
cameras, free at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
371 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SHEET MUSIC 15c rsa 


This Music is the same, in every partienlar, as you purchase in 
Music Stores, except the price, which is always lower. 


SONGS—Words and Music for Piano or Organ 
Garden of Roses Has Any üdy Here Seen Kelly 


Rainbow You Are Ideal of My Dreams 
My Pony Boy All I Ask Of You Is Love 
Silver Bell Call Me Up Some Rainy Afternoon 


Sweet Bunch of Daisies Steamboat Bill 
I Love It Put Your Arms Around Me Honey 
Winter Any Little Girl That's Nice Little Girl 
Kiss Me My Honey By Light of Silvery Moon 
Star of the East I've Got Rings on My Fingers 
Senora—4 Gem That Beautiful Rag 
Stop, Stop, Stop Dublin Rag *‘Madam Sherry’’ 

ed Wing Silver Threads Among the Gold 
Think It Over Mary Mesmerizing Mendelsohn Tune 
Daisies Won't Tell Put on Your Old Grey Bonnet 
Yip-I-Addy-I-Aye When Autumn Leaves Are Falling 
Some of These Days Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
Cubanola Glide My Love is Greater Than World 
That Italian Rag Where River Shannon Flows 
Garden of Dreams Play That Barber Shop Chord 

INSTRUMENTAL~— Music for Piano or Organ 

Meditation by Morrison’ Star of Sea Reverie 
Kiss of Spring Waltz Loveland Waltz 
Silver Bell— Two" Step Moon Winks— Three Step 
Rainbow— Two Step 
Red Wing— Two Step 
Turkey in the Straw 
Rag-a-Tag-Rag 


Maple Leaf— Rag 

Beautiful Star of Heaven 
Ben Hur Chariot Race 

g-i Wedding of Winds Waltz 
Drifting Leaves— Reverie College Life—T wo Step 
Burning of Rome—March Apple Blossom— Tone Poem 
Trip to Niagara March Blaze of Glory—March Hit 


THE MYREX CO., 241 W. 36th St., New York 
Hamilton Profit-Sharing Coupons with all orders 


Send 2c Stamp for “Money Saving” Catalog 
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There are three things that destroy 
your lawns. Dandelions, Buck 
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all out. 
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will send circulars and prices. 


CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 
Box 5, Dixson, Ill, 


TYPEWRITERS waxes 


Hå Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
f tons, Smiths, etc. Shipped Anywhere for Free 
SY bo Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 


~ $15 up. First class Machines fresh from 
Mfrs. Write for Illustrated Catalog 30. Your oppor 
ypewriter Emporium, (Est. 1892) 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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Costs little, no plumbing, little water. Weight 
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5 folds into small roll, Full length baths, 
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THE BLOOD TEST 


(Continued from Page 11) 


the manufacturers and obtain the information that sound-muffler number 44,675 
had been sold to Dr. Butler. A telegram to him then elicited the information 
which I have previously given you.” 

“Then the call I got from the coroner to go to Smithson was simply a plan 
to get me out of the way so that you could search my rooms?” 

“Precisely. You are becoming quite proficient in the use of the inductive 
process yourself.” 

“And Roy Smithson was not really sick?” 

“If he was, he failed to allude to it in my presence.” 

“fhe traitor! And has he, too, turned against me? Oh, the fool! It was 
his bungling that messed up this whole affair anyway. What an idiot he was 
to write that letter. But he shall pay for this yet. Do you suppose for a 
moment that any jury will take his word and your fantastic reasoning against 
the cold facts of his attempts to hide the crime and all the rest of the evidence 
that was given? Why, what possible motive would I have for this murder? 
Is it likely that I would want to do anything to bring that woman into her 
inheritance? Did you not hear her say that she was the sole beneficiary of her 
uncle’s will?” 

“Yes; but there was a proviso attached, and in that proviso I see plainly 
with what effect you have worked on Mr. Hanlon’s fears.” 

“Have you seen the will?” she asked in alarm. 

“I. have.” 

“How?” 

“Smithson knew the combination of Mr. Hanlon’s private safe.” 

“And you entered it? You are guilty of a felony yourself?” she cried 
triumphantly. 

“That is quite possible,” I answered calmly. 

“Well, what is the provision to which you refer?” she asked defiantly. 

“To the clause which runs: ‘But, in the event of my death by foul means, 
if it can be shown that my niece, Emma Elizabeth Neilson, was in any way 
instrumental in bringing it about, then one-half of my fortune is to go to my 
faithful nurse, Fannie N. Beaumont, and the other half to my second cousin, 
M. K. Hanlon, of Brooklyn, N. Y? Hearing that he was to change his will 
again: in the morning, and fearing that you might be cut out yourself, you very 
naturally preferred a half a loaf to no bread at all. It appeared easy to you 
to fix this crime on the niece; hence your attempt.” 

“Suppose I should confirm your theory that Mr. Hanlon died of heart fail- 
ure, how could I then be held for murder?” 

“Because the intent was there, which can be amply proven by the fact that 
you took the pistol to his room with you. That you caused his death from fear 
renders you no less culpable than if you had fired that bullet into his chest 
before instead of after his death.” 

For a time she was silent, musing. Apparently she heeded very little what 
I had said. Her face was stormy, revengeful, forbidding; then it softened; 
but there was an intense bitterness in her voice as she spoke: 

“And Judas betrayed his Master with a kiss; for this he has been accursed 
of all ages; but Roy Smithson has proven himself an even worse traitor—and 
he—will—get—her! Her and the money which he wants even more. Well, let 
him have her! It wont matter to any of us—in a hundred years—or, maybe 
less—maybe less!” 

For the first time, I felt sorry for this woman. That at this time, when she 
felt herself girt about with a string of damning facts, her principal regret 
should be that Smithson had deserted her, showed that she was at least a brave 
woman, and one whose love or passion meant more to her than life or liberty. 

I arose to go. “Madam,” I said, “I will not trouble you further tonight; 
but I think it only right to tell you that you will be closely guarded from now 
on, and unless you wish to precipitate a scene, I would advise you not to make 
any attempt at escape. Every outlet from the hotel is under the closest sur- 
veillance, and if you try to leave you will be promptly arrested.” 

Without a word, she saw me depart. 


ERHAPS here it is well to take a few minutes and explain why my suspi- 
cion should have fallen on Miss Beaumont. I do not pretend that from 
the first I connected her with the killing; but after hearing her testimony, 

and when I had seen her face during that part of my evidence in which I gave 
it as my opinion that Mr. Hanlon had died from natural causes, I began to 
think that she knew considerably more than her testimony had indicated. And 
there was that strand of hair! The more I thought of this bit of evidence, the 
more I became convinced that it did not come there by accident. If put there 
designedly, then by whom? Evidently not by Smithson, as his forgery indi- 
cated that he was anxious to have it supposed that Hanlon had died at his own 
hands. Certainly not by Mrs. Smithson, for she would not have desired to 
incriminate herself. The only other person who had access to Hanlon was Miss 
Beaumont, and at once I began to seek other evidence which might connect her 
with the crime. Smithson’s statement that his employer had had typhoid led 
me to examine the blood taken from Hanlon’s heart. This examination con- 
firmed his statement, the result being positive. The blood on the shirt having 
shown a negative result, must necessarily have come from some one else, and if 
so, there must be a wound somewhere to show for it. Of course, Smithson was 
eliminated, his blood having already shown a positive reaction. An examination 
of Mrs. Smithson’s arms showed no wound, and her statement regarding the 
supposed veronal powder given her by Miss Beaumont made me still more sus- 
picious of the latter. The powder she had taken was brown and very bitter, 
and put her to sleep immediately. Veronal is colorless, not bitter, and takes a 
considerable time to produce sleep. Evidently, then, for some reason, Miss 
Beaumont had wanted the niece out of the way. 

As.soon as I left the hotel I telegraphed a detective agency to investigate 
Miss Beaumont, then I went to see Smithson and persuaded him to allow 
Moorman to send for the nurse on the pretext that the former was sick and 
needed her ministrations. I was sure that she would come. I had seen the 
looks that she cast in Smithson’s direction during the trial. I wanted a chance 
to get into her room to make a search; besides, Smithson had told me of a visit 
from a local lawyer only a few days before and of the possibility of a recent 
will; also he gave me the combination to Hanlon’s safe. Herein I might find 
a motive. 

My search was fruitful of results, for in the bottom of Miss Beaumont’s 
trunk I not only found the pistol and sound-muffler, but the diary that I told 
her of. There was one empty shell in the pistol and, evidently, it had been 
lately fired. In an envelope, I discovered five opium powders, and by tele- 
phoning to a local druggist I learned that six had been originally purchased. 
Evidently Mrs. Smithson had gotten the other one. The sound-muffler, I traced 
as already explained, and the motive I obtained when I broke into Mr. Hanlon’s 
safe and read the will. The blood on the kimona sleeve evidently came from 
the same source as the blood on Hanlon’s shirt, and when Smithson found the 
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From infancy up we have a 
natural desire to chew on 
something occasionally. 


There’s nothing that satisfies 
the yearning like 


COLGAN’S 


Mint or Violet 


CHIPS 


“The Gum that’s Round” 


Firm, fine-grained springy 
chicle, slightly sweetened and 
flavored with real mint or 
violet like fresh flowers. 


Ten Chips 5c. 


In a handy metal box 
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WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Polishes in the World 


“DANDY” combination for cleaning and polishing 
all kinds of russet or tan shoes, 25c. “Star” size, 10c. 
Also Ox-Blood and Brown combinations, same 
sizes and prices. i 
“ELITE” combination for gentlemen who take 
pride in having their Shoes look Al. Restores color 
and lustre to all black shoes. 
or cloth, 25c. “Baby Elite” size, 10c. 
“GILT EDGE” Oil Polish. Blacks and polishes 
ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, shines with- 
out rubbing, 25c. “French Gloss,” 10c. 


If your dealer does not keep the kind you want, send us his 
address and the price in stamps for a full size package. 


Polish with a brush 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe 


than tin tubs. Lasts for years. Write 
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Musie Dept. Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine, Atlanta, Georgia 


wound on Miss Beaumont’s arm I thought my case tolerably complete. Being 
a trained nurse, she had probably used the sharp ink eraser to open a small 
vein, and later had easily staunched the flow of blood. The standing in the 
door in Mrs. Smithson’s kimona and her movements ‘within the dead man’s 
room, I simply patched together by deduction. 

Yes, it was all clear enough now; but I couldn’t feel much satisfaction 
in my work, now that it was done. I had outwitted a very clever and very 
criminal woman—but, after all, she was a woman. 
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Menu for July 


By EDWINA B. PARKER 


Breakfast 
Melons 
Grape-Nuts with Cream 

Cheese Omelet 


Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon Loaf 
Buttered Beets Stuffed Squash 
Deviled Eggs Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Red Raspberries with Cream 
: Dinner 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Veal Souffle 


Savory Tomatoes Creamed Beans 
Escalloped Cauliflower Sweetbread and Cucumber Salad 
Muscat Sherbet Puffed Rice Meringues 
Coffee Cheese 
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ALMON LOAF—Drain the liquor from one can of salmon, free the fich 

S from skin and-bone and mince it fine. Add one teacupful of boiled 

potato chopped into small dice, one teacupful of cracker crumbs, one 

teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of white pepper, two 

well beaten eggs and three tablespoonsful of cream. Mix thoroughly, form into 

a loaf, sprinkle with bread crumbs and bits of butter. Bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour and serve garnished with lemon and parsley. 


For Summer Appetites. 


In hot weather, when the appetite is just a little off, and there is a. 
eculiar craving for something cool and satisfying, nothing touches the spot 


| JELL- 


It is so deliciously cool, so light, so wholesome, so nutritious—so 
tempting and good every way—that it satisfies the summer appetite as 
nothing else can. 

Fruit of almost any kind can be added, as the housewife chooses, or 
left out, and in either case the dessert will be delightful. 

There is no other dessert worth serving that can be made without 
cooking and fuss, and in hot weather no housewife 
wants to cook and fuss more than is necessary. 


A Jell-O dessert can be made in a minute. 


Seven delightful flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Cherry, Lemon, Orange, Peach, Chocolate. 


10c. a package at all grocers’. 


The famous recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE 
WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold, 
will be sent to all who ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
Le Roy, N. Y.. and Bridgeburg, Can. 


DEVILED EG@S—Cover six eggs with hot water and boil them for twenty 
minutes. Drain and cover with cold water. Remove the shells and carefully 
cut the eggs in two. Take out the yolks, and rub to a smooth paste with two 
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Salmon Loaf 


tablespoonsful of mayonnaise dressing. To the yolks of the eggs, add one table- 
spoonful of deviled ham or tongue, two-thirds of a teaspoonful of salt and a 
dash of pepper. Fill the whites with the mixture. Garnish with parsley and 
serve with bread and butter sandwiches. 


CREAM OF CORN SOUP—Remove the corn from twelve ears. Scald 
three cups of milk, add the corn and one tablespoonful of butter rubbed smooth 
with one tablespoonful of flour. Mix until smooth; season with salt, pepper 
and a few drops of celery extract; add one-half of a cup of cream and stir 
until heated. Take from the fire, add the beaten yolk of an egg, and serve at 
once. The egg or cream may be omitted, but the soup is far more delicious 
with the addition of both. 


VEAL SOUFFLE—To every pint of cold finely chopped veal allow one 
tablespoonful of butter, two cups of cream or milk, one tablespoonful of flour, 
two eggs and one-half of a cup of bread crumbs. Melt the butter without 
browning, add the flour and stir until smooth; add the milk and stir until it 
thickens. Then add the bread crumbs and cook about three minutes. Just 
before taking from the fire add the yolks of the eggs. Mix well. Take from 
the fire, add the veal, two tablespoonsful of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of 
salt and two or three dashes of pepper. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff, 
dry froth, add the mixture carefully, turn into a greased baking dish and bake 
for twenty minutes in a quick oven. 


SAVORY TOMATOES—Moisten one cupful of stale bread crumbs with 
one tablespoonful of butter, melted, turning them over that the butter may 
be evenly distributed through them. Add one-third of a teaspoonful of salt, 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS. 
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inventions wanted, sent free. One million dollars 


offered for one invention. Patents secured by us 
500 SOUTHERN MEN AND WOMEN 


advertised free in World’s Progress; sample free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 

To Sing ‘‘Dixie” in Faneuil Hall 
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T=: “Associated Advertising Clubs of 
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OFFICE SUPPLIES 
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DESKS, TABLES, CHAIRS, FILING CABINETS, 
Sectional Bookcases, Church, School, Lodge, Court- 
house, Auditorium seating and furniture. Commercial 
stationery, blank books, typewriter and office sup- 
plies. Draughtsmen’s instruments and material. Ad- 
dressographs, mimeographs and supplies. Safes and 
vaults. ‘‘Everything for the Office.” FIELDER & 
ALLEN CO., Fielder & Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


America” convene in Boston on August 

ist, where Henry W. Grady first began 

‘“lovinga nation into peace” and Boston, 
as host, invites the South to now partake of 
her hospitality and renew and strengthen the 
ties begun by Grady. 

The Greatest Educational Advertising Con- 
gress ever held in the world is offered. The 
most prominent figures in all walks of Polit- 
ical, Professional and Commercial life, from 
President Taft down, will address the con- 
vention. š 

Social entertainment on a grand scale is 
promised. 

The “Atlanta Ad-Men’s Club” wish to take 
500 people from the South with special travel- 
ing and hotel privileges; and headed by a 
Big ‘Brass Band, march thru Boston streets 
with flags and banners flying, into Faneuil 
Hall, with everybody singing Dixie”. 

This will be the vacation of your life, and 
the greatest advertisement the South ever 
had—COME, join us—low cost—high old 
time—jolly company. For full particulars 
address 


ATLANTA AD-MEN’S CLUB 


847 Equitable Building ATLANTA, GA. 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION SOLICI- 
tors - easily earn Liberal Commissions, also can 
pick up extra prize money by Persistent Work. For 
full particulars regarding commissions, prizes, free 
advertising matter, sample copies, address DESK 
79. 155 5th Ave, N. Y. 
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MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


“WAY TO SUCCESS IN THE MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
ness’, tells how I made $18,000.00 in three years, 
exposes “‘outfit’’ scheme, etc. Worth dollars to you. 
Free on request. H. SYSTEM, 116, Marion, Ky. 


Deviled Egg With Bread and Butter Sandwiches 


one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, three tablespoonsful of grated Swiss 
or any mild cheese. Stuff the halves with the mixture, rounding it over the 
top; arrange in a baking pan with half of a thin slice of bacon over each. 
Bake in a hot oven for about twenty minutes. 


SWEETBREAD AND CUCUMBER SALAD—Prepare and parboil the 
sweetbreads as you would for sweetbread patties. Drop them into cold water 
until chilled, then set aside until ready to make the salad. Prepare two medium 
sized cucumbers and cut into half inch dice; break the sweetbreads into tiny 


DYEING AND CLEANING 


BIG PROFITS: OPEN A DYEING AND CLEANING 
establishment, very little capital needed. We tell 
you how. Booklet free. BEN-VONDE SYSTEM, 
Dept. E-D, Staunton, Va. 
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on every package _ : 
ANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED | 
BOOK QF CHOICE RECIPES | 

(SENT FREE = 
alter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
RCHESTER, MASS, | 


The very thought of ice 
cream is refreshing. 


How much more so the 
cool, delectable reality. 
And how easy to make 
with the 


Triple Motion 
White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


the freezer that has revolutionized 
Ice,cream making. 


Three motions—the can revolving 
while two dashers move in opposite 
directions—cut down the time and 
_ work two-thirds. And while re- 
ducing the work, the duplex dashers 
whip and fluff the cream, giving 


smoothness and greater quantity. 


Write today for our reci 
book ‘Frozen Dainties” 


The White Mountain 
Freezer Co. 


Look for 
the Diamond 
trade mark 

on the wrapper 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 
bits or dice with a silver knife. Whip one pint of cream to a solid froth, stir 
in very gradually four tablespoonsful of lemon juice, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of salt and two dashes of cayenne pepper. Mix a portion of this with 
the prepared meat and cucumber, arrange on lettuce leaves and garnish with 
the remainder of the dressing. 


MUSCAT SHERBET—Dissolve one cupful of sugar in one pint of boil- 
ing water, take from the fire and add one tablespoonful of gelatine which has 
been soaked until soft in one-half of a cupful of water. Add the juice of four 
lemons and the grated rind of one, let stand for half an hour then strain. Add 
one cupful of sherry and three cupsful of cold water and a few drops of green 
vegetable coloring. Turn into a freezer; when half frozen add a meringue made 
by beating together the whites of two eggs and two tablespoonsful of powdered 
sugar until stiff and glossy. Finish freezing, pack and set away until serving 
time. 


PUFFED RICE MERINGUES—Pound to a paste a teacupful of shelled 
walnuts. Beat to a stiff froth the whites of two eggs and mix with them four 
ounces of powdered sugar, one teacupful of puffed rice and the nuts. Drop on 
buttered paper in small heaps, about a teaspoonful each, then bake in a mod- 
erate oven to a delicate brown. Stick them together in pairs with a little white 
of egg while warm. 


“THE KING OF SPIES” 


CHULMEISTER, who served under Napoleon, was the “King of Spies”, if 
S one may believe all the fantastic tales told concerning that most remarkable 
man. His meeting with Napoleon I was a characteristic prelude to the 
years of service which were to follow. In 1805 Schulmeister was a merchant 
at Strassburg, where he carried on a contraband trade. There was too little 
excitement in this for his adventurous spirit, and so he sought the Emperor 
of the French and explained to him the object of his ambitions. 
“Where are your references?” asked Napoleon. “I have none. 
on my own recommendation,” was the reply. To which Napoleon responded: 
“Then I cannot employ you.” Schulmeister then retired into an adjoining room. 
A few moments later, believing he had gone, Napoleon came out and found 
himself face to face with another applicant. “Who are you, and what do you 
want?” asked the Emperor roughly. “Sire,” answered the spy, “I am Schul- 
meister.” Napoleon was so struck by the skillful way in which he had dis- 
guised himself in a few minutes that he immediately engaged him. 

It was not long before Schulmeister began to prove himself one of the 
greatest, if not the king, of all the spies that the civilized world has known. 
It was his custom to move about the camps dressed as a vendor of spirits, to- 
bacco, jewels, and even opera glasses. In extraordinary cases, and when he had 
to accomplish an important operation, he carried several costumes in his bag. 

Of money he was furnished with an unlimited supply, and he made excel- 
lent use of it. When the Austrian army was to be inspected he first of all 
bribed some of the officers and made them his friends. ‘Then he would dress 
himself up as an Austrian general, and, owing to his knowledge of military 
matters, and to his speaking several languages without a trace of foreign 
accent, he was able to obtain admittance to the councils of war. 

On one occasion, when hard pressed and on the point of detection, it was 
given out that he was dead, and he managed to pass out of the besieged town 
in a coffin, containing what was supposed to be his dead body. Another time, 
finding his house surrounded by Austrian troops, he disguised himself as a 
peasant so well that the enemy allowed him to leave. 

One tale of hairbreadth escape from capture follows another with bewil- 
dering rapidity. During the battle of Wagram he was on the point of being 
taken by the enemy. He escaped to a house, and when the enemy entered they 
found nobody but an old woman washing her clothes; it was Schulmeister. 

At Vienna, again, the Austrian police thought they had at last run the fox 
to earth. They invaded a hairdresser’s shop which he had entered, but discov- 
ered there nobody but an elderly gentleman quietly shaving his beard. Schul- 
meister gave the barber a louis d’or for holding his tongue. 

The daring and audacity of this “king of spies” was almost incredible. He 
once disguised himself as a German prince, and in that capacity calmly reviewed 
one of the enemy’s army corps, which enabled him to gather much important 
information for the French staff. 


He Used Napoleon’s Money to Corrupt Enemy 


How lavish he was with Napoleon’s gold may be judged from the fact that 
on one occasion he got himself up as a director of the Austrian commissariat, 
and attended a war council presided over by Francis II himself. Schulmeister 
paid a million francs to the director whose place and name he assumed. 

Schulmeister’s nerve and bravery were unsurpassed, but it wounded him 
to the quick to be considered a mere spy. Though he earned a vast sum of 
money, yet his ambition lay yet higher. 

One morning, finding Napoleon in good humor, he approached him. “Schul- 
meister,” said the Emperor, “you are worth an army. What can I give you?” 
“Sire,” answered the spy, “give me the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor.” 
“Oh, no,” said Napoleon, “that is impossible. I will give you as much money as 
you like, but never the ribbon. I reserve them for my generals.” 
` Schulmeister’s chef d’oewvre was the part he played in the surrender of 
Ulm. He used the same old tactics to smooth his way—corrupted with heavy 
bribes the two chiefs of the entire Austrian division of spies, Captains Wend 
and Rulski, and they became his tools. Schulmeister was introduced by Wend 
to the Austrian generals as a spy in the Austrian service, and as such received 
passports which enabled him to visit freely both the French and Austrian 
armies. 

He kept Napoleon fully informed regarding the inaction of General Mack, 
and hid the march of the Grand Army toward the Danube so that that 
general continued to expect an attack in the Black Forest. Mack was at a 
loss to understand the contradictory reports which Wend and Schulmeister 
gave him and so remained inactive. 

Ulm, however, was soon surrounded, and Mack had nothing left but to sur- 
render. He was court martialed, and then confessed that he had supplied 
Schulmeister with a passport and sent him to Stuttgart to see if the French 
were retreating; be added naively, “Schulmeister did not return.” Mack would 
not admit, curiously enough, that his information department had been directed 
by a French spy, as the indictment contended, but stuck to it that the head 
of that department was Captain Wend, who had been recommended to him by 
the Archduke Ferdinand and the Minister of War. It did not come out at the 
time that Wend was but a creature of Schulmeister. 

Like many men who risk their lives times without number, Schulmeister died 
peacefully in his bed, and at the ripe old age of eighty-three. He acquired an 
immense fortune, and became the owner of several chateaux. With the down- 
fall of Napoleon he became the victim of much persecution, but he craftily 
managed to weather the storm, and when this excitement was past, tired of a 
quiet life, he launched into various speculations, most of which turned out 
failures. He finally returned to Strassburg, where he died forgotten and in 
obscurity in 1853, 
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For Summer Appetites 


Appetizing flavour, wholesome 
nourishment, and convenience of 


serving are all found in 


Post 


Toasties 


The SUMMER FOOD IDEAL 
for BREAKFAST or LUNCH 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


CORN BREAD 
MUFFINS.and BUNS 


are Rich and Delicious when made with 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Our Recipe Book. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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BLACH, 


Face Powper 


M As the Touch of Summer 


develops the fragrance of the rose, so 
LABLACHE imparts to the complexion that 
bloom of youth so essential to the woman of 
refinement. A toilet necessity, invisible, but 
protecting the skin from 
summer sun and keep- 
ing it clear, smooth 
and velvety. 
Refuse substitutes. 
They may be dangerous. f 
Flesh, White, Pink, or f 
Cream, 50 cents a box, f 
of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cents for a 
sample box. \ 
BEN. LEVY CO., \ 


French Perfumers, 


Dept. 29, 125 Kingston St. Ñ 
| Boston, Mass. 
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for Babies | 


Best 


Soothing 
Cooling 
Refreshing 


A summer comfort— 
a nursery necessity. 


The ‘real Boric powder— 
not only is there a benefi- 
cial amount of that mild, 
antiseptic Boric Acid, but 
also Colgate’s contains 
two other soothing and 
Sanative ingredients. 


Perfumed to 
Your Choice 
Violet 


Cashmere Bouquet 
Dactylis 
Unscented if you prefer 


A dainty trial size conven- 
ient for shopping-bag or 
purse sent for 4 cents. 
Mention perfume desired. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 26 
199 Fulton St. 
New York 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


THE BLOOD TEST 


(Concluded from Page 27) 


Until late in the night the light in Miss Beaumont’s room burned brightly, 
as I was informed by one of her guards the next morning; but she had made 
no attempt at escape. I wanted to see her again. Perhaps it was curiosity to 
learn whether all my suppositions had been correct; perhaps it was sympathy. 
I wont say which, but I prefer to think it was the latter. At any rate, after 
I had paid my morning visit to Mrs. Smithson on the following day, I passed 
down to Miss Beaumont’s room and knocked on her door. There was no 
answer . . . I knocked again, and louder . . . still no response. I tried 
the door. It was locked on the inside. With an appliance I had used the day 
before, I turned the key in the lock and entered the room. The shades were 
all pulled down and inside all was gloom; but I could make out a form lying 
still and motionless on the bed. Quickly I walked over to a window and threw 
it wide open. The sunlight flooded in, onto the bed, over the stark body, and 
into the white, staring face. The sight was not one that I will soon forget; 
for even in death this woman’s face wore an expression of menace, and the full 
lips drawn back over the prominent teeth took on the appearance of a snarling 
animal. I hastily drew a sheet over her features to shut them out from my 
sight, and then I looked around for something which might have caused her 
death. On a table near the bed was the envelope which I had found the day 
before with five opam powders in it. It was empty, and on the floor beside 
the bed were the five empty papers. She had taken them all. 

Softly I walked to the door and reverently I closed it behind me. “And 
thus ends the Hanlon mystery,” I mused. “She was a bad woman; but she 
died like a man.” 
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The Plan That Saved a City 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


City Hall and is in intimate touch with the work of his department. They are 
not only in a position to know all about how the business of the city is being 
managed, but they are in instant call of one another, and meetings of the 
board can be held upon a moment’s notice if a question demanding immediate 
attention arises. 

Moreover, the compactness of the body makes it possible to act upon public 
matters with a knowledge of actual conditions that was manifestly impossible 
under old conditions when an aldermanic board of thirty-three members 
handled the business of the city. 

For instance, citizens of one of the outlying wards registered a protest 
recently relative to certain assessments for street improvements. They claimed 
that the assessment was not fair and that they were not getting full value for 
their money. 


How Easy It Is To Handle Questions With New Plan 


When the protest was lodged with the commissioners they jumped on a 
street car, went out to the scene and investigated conditions with their own 
eyes. Thus, in passing upon the issue, they were guided by an actual knowl- 
edge of conditions and not by the evidence of interested witnesses, as would 
have been the case had the aldermanic board been handling the question. It 
would have been manifestly impossible for a board of thirty-three members 
to have made a personal investigation. 

This was not an important matter, viewed from the standpoint of the great 
body of citizens, but it was highly important to the property owners in the 
outlying ward, and was also important as an indication of how things can 
be handled by a small body of men whose sole business is to serve the people 
of the whole community. 

Culpepper Exum, chairman of the board of commissioners, had but re- 
cently entered the office of mayor when the change from the aldermanic to the 
commission plan was made. He had been conspicuously successful in business 
and gave up a salary several thousand dollars in excess of what the city pays 
him in order to serve the people. A man of wealth, he wanted the honor of 
being chief executive of the South’s great industrial city, and he is now striv- 
ing to make a record. He has strong financial connections, and as the tangled 
skein of city affairs is straightened out under the skillful management of 
the commission, there is every reason to believe that his business capacity and 
financial connections will enable him to secure for the city cheaper money 
than it has ever obtained. 

One of the most striking tributes to the soundness of commission govern- 
ment is found in the willingness of banks to advance temporary loans. As 
noted elsewhere, the city had been paying 6 per cent for all such loans. Shortly 
after the commissioners entered office they refunded a loan of $300,000, bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest, at 5 per cent. Several weeks later, after numerous 
economies had been brought about, it was found necessary to borrow $500,000 
in order to straighten out certain obligations left by the outgoing aldermen. 
When the commissioners asked bids upon this loan, one of the strongest banks 
in the state, and one noted for its conservatism, offered the funds for 3%, per 
cent interest, which is probably the lowest rate of interest ever paid by a 
Southern city upon a temporary loan. It is 2144 per cent below the old rate. 

In cutting down the expenses of the fire department, it was decided to 
substitute motor-driven equipment for horse-drawn fire fighters, and as a result 
of this step the city will save $30,000 per year, and at the same time the 
efficiency of the department will be increased fully 40 per cent. The motor- 
driven vehicles can cover a much larger territory than could be covered by the 
horses and do it in much quicker time. At the same time, they can negotiate 
the hills of the city without difficulty, a thing impossible with vehicles drawn 
by horses. 

Owing to the dire state in which the finances of the city were found by 
the commissioners, it will be necessary for Birmingham to issue $1,500,000 in 
bonds—the money to be used in paying off outstanding obligations and in 
making certain necessary improvements. It is certain that these bonds will be 
sold at a very handsome premium, as the ability of the city to float temporary 
loans at 3%, per cent has opened the eyes of the financial world to the inherent 
soundness of Birmingham and to the excellence of its government. 


The safest safety pins made. ; 
And the best because they are made thebest, 
Full sample card mailed FREE upon receipt 
our dealer’s name and address. 
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Consolidated “safety Pin Co., 202 Farrand St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Heals Sunburn, 


Removes Tan, Freckles. 


_ The first application of Magnolia Balm re- 
lieves sunburn at once. It soothes the tender, 
arched skin and overcomes the redness, It 
is delightfully refreshing after a tiresome ride 
in the sun and dust. Protects your skin from 
effects of winds and prevents roughness, irri- 
tation and chaps. Keeps the skin soft, smooth 
and clear and adds the charm of youth to 
your complexion, It promptly and effectually 
removes Tan, Freckles and other blemishes, 


INSIST ON GETTING 


HAGAN’S 


Magnolia Balm 


; Liquid Toilet Powder 


fl a delightful Toilet necessity, deli- 


NY cately perfumed and its usecannot 
Wy bedetected, Especially appreciated 
h) ih by ladies who desire perfect com- 


plexions. Hagan’s Magnolia Balm 
is absolutely harmless. Cannot 
. grow hair on the face. 


Made in 3 Colors: 
White, Pink, Rose-Red. 


75c. for either color. All 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


| for set of 3 Samples 

if undecided about suitable 
| color. These are liberal sam- 
j. i ples of each color. 


| Sana | LYON MFG. CO., 
Bront NY ill 240 South 5th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. 
You can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per 
week as illustrator or cartoonist, My prac- 


ma e tical system of personal individual lessons 

a by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 

(AY years’ successful work for newspapers 

wa and magazines qualifies me to teach you. 

\ Send me your sketch of President Taft 
N with 6c. in stamps and I will send you a 


test lesson plate, also collection of draw- 
ings showing possibilities for YOU. 


`a : 
The LANDON SCHOOL ©) itsmmarn¢ 
1433 Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Have you noticed Mr. Landon's work in Uncle Remus’ s 
Home Magazine? `- 


placed anywhere, at 
tracts and kills all flies. 
leat, clean, ornamental, 
convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. Made 
of metal. Cannot spill 
or tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Of 
all dealers or sent pre- 
paid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
150 De Kalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


“Stay Put” 
P 
Bond Issue May Be Offered to the People eae iy 
It tames the unruly sheet of sticky fly 
paper—cannot blow over or curl up. Metal 
frame. Lasts indefinitely. 15c each or 2 for 25c by 
mail. $1.00 doz, by prepaid express. STAY PUT CO., Danville,Va. 


An effort is being made to have this bond issue offered to the people of 
Birmingham, and if this plan is adopted it is probable that the amount will 
be over-subscribed by many thousands of dollars. 

These bonds will bear small interest, and a large part of the proceeds 
will be used to retire outstanding obligations which carry much larger interest. 

The commissioners have not solved all of the problems with which Birming- 
ham citizens are confronted, but they have made amazing progress, and the 
great body of citizens are filled with optimism as they review the record of 
the first few weeks. They believe that a few years of commission rule will 
serve to make Birmingham the wealthiest municipality in the South, as well 
as the best governed. They feel fully repaid for the years of discouraging 
labor put forth in behalf of better conditions as they contemplate the achieve- 
ments of the present and the prospects of the future. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Fails to Restore Gray 


—_ 
wanted to make up shields at 

LADY SEWERS home: $10 per 100: can make 2 
ań hour: work sent prepaid to 

reliable women. Send reply envelope for information. 


UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Negative Fight 


sil WAS a great man, a 
world - famous warrior, 
who said: “The only vic- 
tory we may win with- 
out regrets, is the vic- 
tory over Ignorance.” 

Progress, the eternal 
enemy of Ignorance, is 
not always gentle or careful of the spot on which it 
lands. Yet Ignorance is not the only enemy of Prog- 
ress—there are Tradition, Thoughtlessness, Timorous- 
ness and Prejudice. 

When Napoleon was offered the opportunity to 
secure the monopoly of the first breech-loading gun he 
refused it because his soldiers were acquainted with 
the old flint-lock. 

There are still some of us who insist on using a 
stage-coach when trains are at hand. Atlanta is a 
great city and Decatur, a little suburb, is about the 
same ‘Size it was during the civil war. 

What caused this? Lack of progressiveness! A 
railroad had selected Decatur as its terminus. The 
town council objected for several reasons. One was 
that if Decatur were the terminus a lot of bad char- 
acters would be coming there and the boys of the 
town would loaf around the depot; another reason 
was that when the engines puffed into town or 
blew off steam, it would shake the blossoms off 
‘the fruit trees and destroy the local crop; a third 
was that it would be too noisy, especially if the 
train came in at night. 

Atlanta was then a little village stuck in the 
mud about five miles west of Decatur. The peo- 
ple of Atlanta—it was Marthasville then—said, 
“Bring on your engines, and your noise, and your 
excursions.” Today the population of Atlanta is 
more than 150,000; that of Decatur less than 
5,000, and 90 per cent of them are in business in 
Atlanta. Now the incident of fifty years ago in 
Decatur seems a fearfully stupid one, doesn’t it— 
you can scarcely believe it. But why not? 

Equally stupid incidents are occurring and re- 
curring today—today, you man or woman who is 
reading this! And the South is probably the 
worst offender. 

You remember the story of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp. Perhaps on occasions you have 
wished for a similar lamp. Well, you can have 
one—there are magic lamps everywhere, and the 
material of which they are made is KNOWL- 
EDGE. 

Aladdin’s method is antiquated. When he 
wanted to talk to his sweetheart he had to chafe 
his hands rubbing the lamp, and when the genii 
came he had to quit business and be whisked in 
person to his lady love’s home. You sit at your 
telephone in San Antonio and talk to a friend in 
San Francisco, or Portland, Maine, without leav- 
ing your office or home. 

Aladdin with his lamp moved palaces? Well, 
Henry the VIII, if brought to life, would think a 
Puilman car a moving palace, and I am sure 
that if he took passage on the Lusitania he would 
think Aladdin had been at work. 

So much for our magic of today—our KNOW L- 
EDGE—if we will apply it, not negatively but 
affirmatively. 


—0— 
ORMERLY in the more arid sections of our 
country, or where droughts often came, the 
people prayed for rain or fired cannons to shake 
it down. When floods came they patched the 
levees or rowed off in a handy boat. 

Today we know that unwise cutting of timber 
affectë the rainfall and frequently is the cause 
of floods—we are saving our forests, now. And 
in the arid countries we are irrigating the land. 
Those are samples of the sane and positive fight 
that the government is making. 

‘How about the trees in your town? Are they 
dying daily from contact with electric wires or 
Savage treatment by careless linemen and un- 
Scientific tree-trimmers? Have you forgotten that the 
trees are the lungs of your city, breathing in impuri- 
ties that might otherwise prove a menace? 


Already there has figured on your outgoing budget 
the expense of screens, garbage cans, mosquito nets, 
odious incense and vile smelling lotions. Your city 
has probably spent a few dollars pouring futile fluid 
in Sewer traps and on the surface of nearby stagnant 
water. 

You have been told how to keep out flies and mos- 
quitoes—what’s the matter with getting rid of them? 
Abolish stagnant ponds, handle the garbage promptly 
—stop the cause! 


That is the commercial spirit in civic affairs. 


i We fight quack doctors, epidemics, consumption, the 
igh death rate of infants, the drug habit among the 
negroes and low whites, 
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Being the Second of a Series of Three Ar- 
ticles Which Seek to Show that Preven- 
tion is Preferable to the Process of Curing 


But how recently have we moved in the direction 
of prevention? 

A few years ago the adoption of an anti-spitting 
ordinance was laughed at, though it was one of the 
soundest sanitary steps Atlanta ever took. Its en- 
forcement is something to be laughed at now. 

The crusade against impure milk is another step 
that should be made. This is a serious, difficult fight. 
There must be inspection of the dairies, test of the 
milk in the city, and the women must be taught that 
the purest, cleanest milk will not stay pure and clean 
unless it is properly handled in the home. 

—O— 
HAT about the candies you buy—the ice cream? 
Did you know that on and after July 1, 1911, 
there can be no saccharine legally used in any food 
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Going Forward! 


By MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


The parents of the truant feared that he would be- 
come a vagabond. 

And the parents of the tomboy feared that she 
would become a bold, forward woman. 


They prophesied a hanging for the child who would. 


play with fire. 

And a downfall for the girl who would glance at 
her own fresh beauty. 

Excommunication for children who asked many 


questions. 

And the poorhouse for those who loved to sit dream- 
ing in a boat by the rushes of the river. 

For they said, “These are the tendencies of such be- 
havior!” r 

Therefore they tried to make of the truant a clerk, 
and of the tomboy a belle in society. 

Of the mischievous child a priest, of the curious a 
soldier, and of the beauty a prude. 

They consecrated the dreamer of dreams to worldly 
business. 

In so doing they believed that they were fighting 
Nature to the advantage of Society. 

O heavy lidded pessimism ! 

O desperate unfaith in Nature’s God! 

Were there no other tendencies that they might 
perceive and by judgment strengthen? 

Was it not possible that the truant might become a 
great explorer, finding new and nobler habitations for 
the children of men, new uses for the fruits of the 
earth? 

That the tomboy might become a superb, athletic 
mother of many children, leaving in them her strength, 
a priceless heritage? 

That the child who played with fire might become an 
inventor, showing us new powers, new means of labor, 
new methods of conserving energy? 

That the girl who loved her own beauty might be- 
come a lover of all beauty, and a revealer of the beau- 
tiful to eyes dulled by practicality? 

That the curious child might become a pioneer of 
science, to lead us a step nearer the Truth? 

That the dreamer might become a singer of sweet 
ideals that cannot be challenged, able to exalt the 
spirit of the race? 

Truly these also are tendencies as potent as those 
perceived by the pessimists. 

It remains to strengthen them by sympathetic cul- 
ture. 

Or to strengthen the worst tendencies by antipathy 
and harsh discipline. 

DLOLOLOLOIOLOYOYO) DIOLOLOLOLOLOLOIOJOLOVOLOLOYOOXO OYOYOOLOYOXO: 


preparation? That doesn’t interest you? But it does! 
Saccharine is a coal tar product and is the sweetest 
substance known to chemistry. Because of this inex- 
pressibly intense sweetness, plus a relative cheapness, 
it has been used—and is being used now—as a sub- 
stitute for sugar in thirty classes of foods, such as 
jellies, jams, candies, soft drinks, ete. Saccharine not 
only creates digestive disturbances, but actually low- 
ers the nutritive value of the foods in which it is used. 

It is, perhaps, in the candies that the greatest dam- 
age is done, for the children are the great consumers 
of this form of sweets. 

Did you know that glucose, which can be bought at 
about $1.50 per hundred pounds, when used with coal 
tar dyes, becomes from $15 to $50 worth of candy? 

Germany forbids the use of arsenic in the manufac- 
ture of wall papers, because of its great volatility— 
it has the power to leave the medium in which it may 
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be carried for some other medium for . 
which it has a greater affinity. Yet the 

highly glazed red wrappers in which many 

penny candies are offered contain a large 

percentage of arsenic. The death of a 

child in Holyoke, Mass., was caused by 

the arsenic absorbed from the wrapper 

by the candy. 

This is no attack on pure candies, for a certain 
amount of sugar, and even of glucose, uncontaminated 
with sulphites (sulphites are used to bleach glucose 
to make it more marketable), is actually necessary in 
the diet of a child. Is your child—are your children— 
getting protection from poisonous candies, as well as 
from the kind of ice cream that on May 20, 1911, killed 
two children in Yonkers, N. Y., and that in two weeks 
made two hundred children ill? ` 

—0— 
ET us talk some more about the children. 

It is certainly fine of us to foster a Home for 
the Friendless; a reformatory for some of the chil- 
dren, some sort of schools for some of the others; 
ward physicians for the poorer ones; a hospital, and 
a paupers’ burial ground. Then when they grow up 
we have splendid, sanitary jails. 

Isn’t this all perfectly simple? The children 
growing up are too young to interfere, and the 
unborn are not at hand. So we are getting ready 
the reformatories, jails, hospitals and asylums. 

What about trying to keep the reformatories, 
jails, hospitals and asylums empty? 

Our ministers of the Gospel, and our justices 
of the peace, because no laws restrain them, join 
in wedlock minors who are without judgment, the 
physically unfit, the diseased and the criminal. 
What can the harvest be? It must be an awful 
thing to be cursed by little children. 

We all love children. We love our wives and 
sisters. Our government believes it protects its 
people with army and navy. 

The government imported lady-bugs from Aus- 
tralia to help save fruit-trees. It has fought the 
San Jose scale. It is now fighting the coddling 
moth, the leopard moth, the cow-tick, anthrax 
and the boll-weevil. And all that is fine. Even 
the most rabid advocate of state’s rights doesn’t 
object when the government takes charge of a 
yellow fever epidemic. But— 

What if the government should enact compul- 
sory education laws, should establish child labor 
regulations, should make the age of consent 16 
years instead of from 12 to 15, or should inaugu- 
rate foundling hospitals? 

France has been aroused to the vital fact that 
the most valuable asset of a nation is a healthy 
individual, and the more the better. We read of 
the foundling hospitals of France, and that the 
government pays an annual sum to mothers of 
more than three children. 

As the intellect of an invalid is often more 
alert than that of a normal, healthy man, so a 
sick nation may possess a kind of prevision which 
may prove valuable as a guiding post. 

—()— 
E do not say that the fight against the boll- 
weevil, the cow-tick and the coddling moth 
should be stopped, but that there should be in- 
cluded the fight against tuberculosis. 

Here is a white plague that works so silently, 
cheering its victims with false hope, that its fatal 
grip has closed forever almost before the bloom 
is off the cheek. Yet it is a purely preventable, 
nation-wide affliction against which no really great 
fight has been waged. 

If a farmer’s child or wife is threatened with 
consumption he does the best he can. If his 
horse, cow or hog exhibits a suspicious symptom, 
a wire to his state agricultural department, or 
the U. S. Agricultural Department, will bring a 
shower of experts at the expense of state and 
government. The horse gets cured, the child or 
wife gets a coffin. In Philadelphia the average 
veterinarian trained in the care of hogs and stock 
gets from $1,200 to $1,400 per year. In Atlanta our 
city council turned down a few months ago a request 
from the public school primary teachers to raise their 
pay from $520 to $€00. Do the teachers forget that 
they are not raising hogs—that they are looking after 
the training of only children? 

You women can help so much and in so many ways. 
You must make the men see, then lead them to do. 

If Knowledge is the modern Aladdin lamp, let us 
try to give each child a light. We have schools in the 
South, but how many states have adequate, or any, com- 
pulsory education laws? Shall we not let these little 
ones run about in sunshine of education? If we do not 
help in many ways, can we wonder at the growth of 
ignorance and depravity—wonder at the overflowing 
jails? Then, too, we speak often of “the lower classes” ; 
shall we not lift them? Jurian Harris. 
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of sunshine and it 

brings the need for 

dainty and attractive 
costumes. There are sure 
to be garden parties and 
out-door fetes and all sorts 
of pretty toilettes will be 
worn. 

This season is an ex- 
ceptionally prolific one and 
we have a great variety 
from which to choose. 
White and black and white 
combinations are exceed- 
ingly smart, but color also 
is much worn and coral 
pink is a pronounced 
favorite. Color on white is 
much seen, also, and white 
gowns are embroidered 
with pink and with blue, 
with pale green and even 
with deeper, richer tones, 
with touches of black that 
give an exceedingly rich 
and beautiful effect. Ma- 
chines have been invented 
and developed until almost 
every kind of needle work 
can be imitated, but, nev- 
ertheless, it remains true 
that hand work means a 
certain distinction of its 
own and that gowns and 
blouses that are embroid- 
ered to order are always 
distinctive. Couching is 
being employed and, as the 
work is rapid and easy to 
do, it is a well-deserved 
favorite. A very attrac- 
tive gown of marquisette 
is couched with blue, held 
by black threads and worn 
with a sash of black velvet 
ribbon, and there are va- 
rious effects of a similar 
kind to be noted wherever 
well-dressed women àre 
seen. Oriental influences are much felt in the world of dress just now and the 
Bulgarian embroideries, or those that are suggested by the Bulgarian and Mol- 
davian designs, are much liked. All work of this kind is done with big over-and- 
over stitches and, consequently, means rapid accomplishment. Colors are varied; 
the genuine Oriental work shows combinations of dull blues and reds with tawny 
shades and sometimes with gold or with silver, but the designs are used to suit 
individual needs. The forms are all simple, largely of geometrical sort, and they 
are very attractive embroidered in plain color or white, outlined with black. 
A white gown with such embroidery in pink or blue outlined with black 
is exceedingly smart. Embroidery in white on white, with outline of color, is 
much seen also and always is pretty, so that, while there is a certain similarity 
in design, there is infinite variety allowed in treatment. Very wide bands of 
embroidery are seen upon simple straight skirts, and blouses are embroidered 
round the necks and on sleeve edges. 


J ULY is ever the month 


French Blouse with Sailor Collar 


Dainty Dresses for Summer Days 


ELDOM has any season been so generous of materials as is the incoming one. 

Silks and cottons are equal favorites and both are shown in infinite variety. 
The frock worn by the young girl to the left of the illustration, at the bottom 
of the page, is made from one of the shower-proof foulards that are so practical 
as well as so smart. It is trimmed with messaline and with bead edging. The 
blouse is simplicity itself, being cut in one with the sleeves, but it is rendered 
distinctive by the shaped trimming portions. The skirt is made in four pieces 
with the high waist line that is so fashionable and so generally becoming. The 
model will be found an excellent one for: linen and for other washable materials, 
as well as for silk. 

for the 16-year size the blouse will require 154 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, or 114 yards 36 or 44 inches wide, with 5 yard of silk for the trimming; 
for the skirt will be needed 43, yards 27 inches wide, 314 yards 36 inches wide, 
or 2% yards 44 inches wide, with 1 yard of silk for the bands, 

The gown to the right is made from marquisette with trimming of embroid- 
ered banding. The blouse is cut in one with the long sleeves and these sleeves 
are close-fitting and perfectly shaped. There is a little chemisette of lace that 
gives a dainty touch. The skirt is five-gored with a wide tuck that gives the 
effect of a tunic. The model can be reproduced in various materials and quite a 
different effect can be obtained by making the lower portion of the skirt, beneath 
and below the tuck, of contrasting material. 

For a woman of medium size the blouse will require 31/4, yards of material 
27 or 36 inches wide, or 2%, yards 44 inches wide with % yard of all-over lace 
18 and 21⁄4 yards of banding; for the skirt will be needed 51/4, ‘yards 27 inches wide, 
or 4Y, yards 36 or 44 inches wide, if there is no up and down, but should there be 
figure or nap 71/, yards 27 inches wide will be needed with 5 yards of banding for 
the trimming. 


A Fashionable Linen Gown 


OWNS of plain linen, trimmed with dotted, are much liked this season and 

the one shown in the upper left-hand corner of the page is generally 
adapted to every-day use and to out-door sports. The blouse is one of the very 
latest. It is made with salior collar and shield, but the sleeves are cut in one 
with the main portions in peasant style. The skirt is six-gored and is prettily 


and becomingly shaped at the upper edge, but it can be finished as illustrated, or 
it can be cut off and joined to a belt. The trimming portions are new and smart 
but are not obligatory, for the skirt can be made without, if preferred. 

For the medium size the blouse will require 344 yards of material 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards 36 inches wide, or 21 yards 44 inches wide with % yard 36 inches 
wide for collar and cuffs. For the skirt will be needed 6 yards 27 inches wide, 4 
yards 36 inches wide, or 31% yards 44 inches wide, for linen or other material 
without figure or nap, but should there be up and down, 6% yards 27 inches wide, 
41/ yards 36 inches wide, or 414 yards 44 inches wide will be needed, with 5% yard 
of any width for the trimming. 


Beauty of the Bordered Materials 


HOSE who prefer to make their own garments—and there is any amount 

of pleasure and satisfaction in being able to design one’s own wardrobe— 
will find much to commend in the bordered dress this summer. In this the color 
scheme has already been worked out by designers of experience who appreciate 
the correct color combination. It is a great satisfaction to feel that when one 
has bought the material for a dress that one need have no fear that there will be 
any inharmonious trimming that will destroy the beauty of the finished costume. 
That is one of the strong points in favor of the bordered materials, and there is 
a wealth of designs from which to select. 

These dresses of bordered goods possess a daintiness that is charming, and 
they appeal especially to women who have but a moderate allowance for dress. 
They are very reasonable in price, and yet are so delightfully becoming that one 
wonders how it is possible to get such good value for the comparatively small 
expenditure. 

The woman who is clever at designing her own dresses will find that these 
bordered materials lend themselves very readily to varied types. It is possible 
to use the material for various purposes. For instance, some of these dresses 
can be made with straight edges for the borders, while on others the borders may 
be removed and when the dresses have been cut from the material the border 
can be used after the manner of a band trimming. 


Becoming Hats Easily Trimmed 


T IS getting to be quite the thing to trim a hat with a scarf—and even wide 
ribbons and large printed handkerchiefs are being used. Some very desirable 
effects are to be obtained with scarfs, which can be removed easily and quickly 
to make way for another of different color to harmonize with a costume. 

While the scarf and handkerchief effects may appeal to a great many, there 
are others, however, who have a preference for flowers for summer hats, and the 
milliners are showing some beautiful artificial designs. Among the flowers which 
are to be seen adorning the season’s creations are pansies, roses, sweet peas, 
fuchsia, sweet william, golden-chain, heather and honeysuckle. The honeysuckle 
is in great demand this year, and the black hat trimmed with this flower will 
suit almost anyone. 


Dainty Frocks for Small Women 


Fashions for July 
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| 6995— Fancy Peasant Waist. 34 to 42 bust. 7005—Girls’ Dress, with Square or High Neck, 7008—Child’s Rompers, with Square, Round or High 7003—Tucked Over Blouse. 34 to 42. 
| Short or Long Sleeves, with or without Bre- neck, with Short Puffed or Plain or with Long 
peas ee Small, 34 to 36; Medium, 38 or telles. 8, 10 and 12 years. Sleeves. 2, 4 and 6 years. 7002—Two-Piece Skirt with Underlying Panels. 22 
+ Large, or 44. 
6990—B 700i—Girls’ Empire Dress, with Round or High Neck, 6994—Child’s Dress, Closing at Side Front. 2, 4 and to 30. 
louse or Over-Waist for Misses and Smarr Sleeves Plain or Gathered into Bands. 2, 4 and 6 years. 

Women. 14, 16 and 18 years. 6 years. 6518—Misses’ Shirred Dress. 14 and 16 years. 
7014—Child’s Dress. 6 Months, i, 2 and 4 years. 6914—House Dress with Four-Gored Skirt. 34 to 6997—Semi-Princess Gown. 34 to 42 bust. OES whine kde Micali aide, tee 
701{—Combination Corset-Cover and Five-Gored Pet- 42 bust. : 7019—Semi-Princess Dress, for Misses and Small we ane Eieth 34 to 40 bust. j 

ticoat. 34 to 42 bust. 6991—Fancy Tucked Blouse. 34 to 42 bust. WSs “19, 10 ASS TS years, = 

j 7017—Blouse with Body and Sleeves in One. 34 to 6696—Five-Gored Skirt, with Circular Flounce, in 7012—Two-Flounce Skirt for Misses and Small 63!9—Tucked or Gathered Five-Gored Skirt. 22 to 
42 bust. Walking Length or with Train. 22 to 30. Women. 14, {6 and {8 years. 30 waist. i 


SEE PAGE 24 FOR SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING HOW TO GET THESE PATTERNS 
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be angry, mama, he is a 


The Impossible 

Andrew Carnegie, at a recent dinner in New York, said of a certain 
labor trouble: 

“It is silly of employers to pretend, in these troubles, that they are 
always in the right. Employers are often in the wrong; often unreason- 
able. They often—like Mrs. Smith-Jones—ask impossible things: 

“Mrs. Smith-Jones, taking a villa at Palm Beach, engaged for butler 
a stately old colored deacon. 

“Now, Clay,’ she said to the old fellow, ‘there are two things I 
must insist upon—truthfulness and obedience.’ 

“Yes, madam,’ the venerable servant answered, ‘and when yo’ bids 
me tell you’ guests yo’s out when yo’s in, which shall it be, madam?’ ” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Perhaps Too Candid 
Mrs. Hostess (at the eleventh hour)—Mercy, Bridget, if we haven’t 
forgotten all about the entrées. : 
Cook—Lor’, mum, so we have! Aint we the couple of blunder-headed 


idjuts! 


a Misunderstood 

The verger of a large church, seeing an old woman in one of the 
seats reserved for some important persons, beckoned to her to come 
out. But just at that ; 
moment the organ start- 
ed playing. - a. 

Erie old woman, 
never haying been in a 
church containing an or- 
gan, startled him and 
the congregation by 
calling out, “Ha, man! 
get somebody younger; 
ma dancing days are | 
past !’—London Ideas. 


A Lesson on Freedom 

Professor—The re- 
sult of our investiga- 
tions for the past half- 
hour is that man has 
freedom of the will. I 
regret that I cannot 
continue the subject to- 
day, as I have to go 
shopping with my wife. 


Taking Him Down 
“Mama was very in- 
dignant because you 
kissed me.” 
“And what did you 
tell her, Laura?” 
“Oh, I said, ‘Don’t 


“You must bear part of this trouble yourself, and do not over- 
whelm me with reproach.” 

The husband’s face was ghastly,’ and cold perspiration stood out 
on his brow. He was prepared for the worst. Trembling, he read on: 

“I have asked you to order a load of coal. Maybe you will not 
forget it this time.” 

The coal was delivered that afternoon.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times. 


As Man To Man 

Being unable to find a seat on the overcrowded train, a large woman 
went into the smoking-car and sat down by the door. 

The man next to her, absorbed in his newspaper, kept on smoking. 

“I was foolish enough to suppose,” said she, glowering at him, “that 
some of the men in here, at least, were gentlemen.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” he answered, politely offering her a cigar.— 
Housekeeper. 


Poor Recommendation 

A young Scotchman living in London married a beautiful and 
talented English woman, of whom he was justly proud. Not long after 
his Kolar he went to Scotland on a flying trip to see an old bachelor 
uncle. 

“Weel, Tammas, ye have gotten a wife,” said the old gentleman, 
“now what can she do, 
lad?” 

“Do!” echoed Tam- 
mas. 
“Yes, do,” echoed 
the old uncle, firmly. 
“Can she sew on your 
buttons an’ mak your 
porritch an’ your 
scones?” 

“Oh, no; she does 
not know how to do 
those things,” said Tam- 
mas. “But she has the 
loveliest voice that ever 
you heard. Shes a 
grand singer.” 

` “Hoot, mon!” cried 
his uncle, indignantly. 
“Could you nae get a 
canary in Lunnon?”— 
Youth’s Companion, 


Chillsome 

I once proposed to 
a girl in a conservatory. 

With what result? 

A lot of expensive 
plants were nipped by 
frost. — Washington 
Herald. 


mere child’.” A Fair Guess - 
A popular soprano 3 

A Jarring Note is' said to have a voice y 
Druggist (to his of fine timber, a wil- 4 
stout wife)—Don’t come lowy figure, cherry lips, F 
in just this minute. I chestnut hair, and hazel k 
am about. to sell- six eyes. She must have s 
bottles of my fat-reduc- been raised in the lum- 3 
ing mixture.—The Con- ber regions, — Lippin- a 
tinent. } cott’s. : 
His Explanation A Puzzler 


Philanthropic Old 
Lady—But I gave you 
sixpence yesterday on 
condition that you were 
not to spendyit in drink, 
and I can distinctly 
smell liquor on you. 

Deadhouse Dan — 
Lady, I am the victim of cruel circumstances. I found a bottle containin’ 
wot appeared ter me heye ter be worter. Wot was my ’orrer, lady, to 
find arter drinkin’ of it all, that it were whisky! 


À A Feminine Jury 

The beautiful young prisoner entered the box in her own behalf. 

“What is your age, miss?” asked the lawyer. 

“Forty-eight,” was the steady reply. 

The feminine jury caught its breath with an audible little gasp, 
and sat there rigid. 

“How much did you pay for the hat you are wearing?” 

“Ninety-eight cents.” 

“Are you guilty of the crime that is charged against you?” 

“No.” 

Thus did the wily prisoner attempt to establish her veracity and 
then convince the jury that she was innocent. But don’t forget that 
this was a jury of women. A verdict of incurable insanity was brought 
in.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


A Drastic Reminder 

Women usually find ways of having things done when they want 
others to do them, and a north side woman seems to take the prize, if 
the tale of her husband can be believed. Recently his wife gave him a 
sealed letter with instructions not to open it until he reached his office. 
He did as directed. 

“I am obliged to tell you something that will pain you,” the letter 
read. “There is; however, no help for it. You shall know all. I have felt 
for some time that it must come to this. I can remain silent no longer. 


Polarascibility 
A Penguin and a Polar Bear, if asked about the weather, 
Will disagree, and that is why they’re seldom seen together 


When Bilkins was 
away from home on a 
long business trip, he 
got a letter from his 
wife that still puzzles 
him. It ended thus; 

“Baby is well and 
lots brighter than she 
used to be. Hoping you are the same, I remain, your loving. wife.”— 
Everybody's Magazine. 


Limitations 

“John,” asked Mrs. Dorkins, “what is a ‘political con game?” 

“Why, it’s—it’s a frame-up, you know.” 

“Yes, but what is a frame-up?” 

“A—er—piece of bunk, of course; can’t you—” 

“What’s a piece of bunk?” 

“Oh, shucks!” exclaimed Mr. Dorkins. “What’s the use of trying 
to tell a woman anything about politics !’—Chicago Tribune, j 


A Helpful Suggestion 
Mrs. Willis (at the Ladies’ Aid Society)—Now, what can we do 
for the poor boys at-the front? 
Mrs. Gillis—I was reading today where the soldiers are always 
making sorties. Now, why can’t we get the recipes for those things 
and make them ourselves and send them to the boys?—Puck, 


A Ready Instance 
Cholly—On what do you base your argument that women are more 
clever than men? 
Maud—Well, let’s take ourselves for example.—Cornell Widow. 


. Cheering Him Up 
The Wife—After all, Adolphus, this visit isn’t going to be so ex- 
pensive. With the half dozen dresses I simply had to get and your 
clothes cleaned and pressed, we'll manage splendidly.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


BORATED TALCUM ea 
TOILET POWDER [peran 


MENNE NENS 

He will answer that it is an old friend that he § OP p j 
has never found to fail him. It is made of the Bew 
very best ingredients, sanitarily prepared and cor- 
rectly compounded— containing not too much nor 
too little of the necessary healing agents. OVER 
MEDICATION is a practice largely in vogue and 
creatly to be feared. A little of a good thing is bene- 
ficial; but too much is harmful. So it is with 
BORACIC ACID: a small percentage is soothing and antiseptic, 
whereas an overdose is irritating and heating. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER is the 
oldest on the market and has stood the test of time, proving its 
medicinal properties to be in correct proportion. 


It is recognized the world over as the STANDARD BABY 
and TOILET POWDER. WHY EXPERIMENT with 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS? 


Sample Box, 4c stamp. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
17 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 
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